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If you are an elementary school principal or some other kind of school 
administrator, this guide presents the information you need to develop 
and maintai gr)od early childhood education programs for four- and five 
year-olds in your school. In addition, it presents the curriculum princi- 
ples that are relevant not only to early childhood programs but also to 
the elementary grades. It will help you to 

• Recognize good early childhood education 

• Explain the rationale for early education to parents and others 

• Provide appropriate administrative support and evaluation for 
early childhood programs 

• Integrate new ideas about early childhood education into your 
existing views of education 

In this guide, three key questions are considered: 

I. What constitutes a good early childhood program? A good early 
childhood program should employ a curriculum based on principles of 
child development, one that recognizes young children's intellectual, 
social, and physical needs and encourages children to initiate their own 
learning activities within a supportive environment. It requires an en- 
thusiastic and knowlcdgeabk* administrator together with staff well 
trained in early childhood development, who receive oiigomg inservice 
training. Each class should have a teacher and an aide, and du enroll- 
ment limit of 16 - 20. Teaching staff need to have time set aside for daily 
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planning and evaluation. Parents should be acti\e partners in the educa- 
tion process, and the noneducational needs of the child and family, such 
OS child care, health, and nutrition, must be considered 

2. What is your role? As an elementary scluwl principal, vou should 
understand the goals of the child development curriculum and help your 
teaching staff accomplish these goals and explain them to parents. You 
should provide your teachers and aides with a sxstematic program of 
inservice training focused on child development principles and also fol- 
low up to see that they apply these principles in the classroom. You 
should make sure that the e valuations of programs and teaching staff are 
amsistent with the goals of the child development curriculum. 

3. What are the critical choices? Ever\ principal who is attempting to 
implement a gmnl early childhood classroom as well as an effective 
overall school program grapples with some very ini|K)rtant issues. What 
alK)ut postponing kindergarten entr\ for less- mature children? What 
about teacher-directtd instruction in the basic skills? What about teach- 
ing reading to preschoolers'^ What about standardized achievement 
tests'^ What about the dangers of labeling >ouiig children by placing 
them in earl\ childh(H)d special education programs? This guide is de- 
signed to help you sort through these and related issues. It is written 
from a child development perspective but considers other ideas alwut 
earlv' childlumd education as well 

I have tiled to anticipate the most pressing questions and concerns of 
elementary school pi incipals and other school administrators about early 
childhood programs If you have questions about early chilaii(K)d pro- 
grams that are not addressed in this book let » I would like to hear from 
you. Pie ,e write me at the High/Scope Educational Research Founda- 
tion, 600 North River Street, Ypsilanti. MI 48198, or call (313) 485-2000 

Manv individuals were mvolved in developing and producing this 
l)(K)klet. I thank Elizabeth Ma/u'^ (for helping develop the section on 
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effective schools) and Lxiiii Spencer (for editing the manuscript). For 
advice and abiding interest in developing earlv childhtH)d training lor 
elementary school principals, I thank the ineiiibers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Elementary School Principals — in partit-ular Executive Di- 
rector Samuel Sava, 1986 - 1987 President Edna May Merson. and the 
other members of its Early Childhood Advisory Panel: Robert Ainistasi, 
Neil Chance, Carolyn Cummings, Greer Gladstone. Edward Keller. 
Helen Martin, Neil Shipiuan, and hoinaine Thomas. I also thank 
High/SfX)pe President David P Weikart and Executive \ 'ice President 
Charles Wallgren for teaching me much of what I know about 
administration 
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Foreword 



The Endangered Promise 

Samuel G. Sava 
Executive Director 

National Association oi Elementary School Principals 



In the last 25 years, the percentage of three- and four-year-olds attending 
some form of preschool has quadrupled — from slightly less than 10 
percent in 1964 to 40 percent today. 

From one standpoint, this burgeoning parental interest in preschool- 
ing is the most heartening an^ promising development in American 
education since we began the painful, still-unfinished, but essential 
process of dismantling racial segregation in our schools and society. In 
my opinion, the extension of high-quality early childhood programs 
throughout the country offers more potential for educational advance- 
ment than do all the recommendations of all the reform reports" put 
toj,ether 

True, a substantial percentage of the increased preschool enrollment 
stems as much from the need of working mothers for supervised day care 
as from any widespread recognition of ^he developmental value of early 
childhood education. Also, some youngs ^ers are enrolled in preschool 
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programs because their parents, victims of the "super baby syndrome/' 
fear thai without such a head start, their pn)Keny will fall hopelessly 
behind in the rac*e for admission to a top-flight college some 14 years 
hence. 

Regardless of the mixed motives behind the upsurge m enrollment, 
we educators can take advantage of this interest to give more children a 
better start — not only in learnmg but in life. Both of these possibilities 
are within the reach of fine preschool programs operated by well-trained 
teachers and supervised by knowledgeable principals. 

Yet it is the muddled understanding of this "better start" that, para- 
doxical'*', endangers the promise of early childhood education. T(M) many 
parents and other adults view presch(K)l as a chance to give children a 
jump on the competition for As in first grade and beyond; the purpose of 
early childhood education, in their view, is to offer presch(H)lers bite- 
size nibbles of the three R*s today, so that when they ent^ounter the 
"real" curriculum tomorrow^ they can digest larger chunks of it more 
rapidly. 

Early childh(K)d education should, indeed, help the graduates of pre- 
school programs do better in school. T'he evidence is mixed on this. 
Typically, cognitive gains registered by preschoolers disappear a year or 
two after tbey enter first grade — Imt they do register those gflin.s. The 
problem here is that we have not yet learned to adjust the "fit ' between 
preschool and the primary school curriculum to sustain the initial gams. 
In comparison with other aspects of schooling, early childho<Kl educa- 
tion — as distinct from purely custodial child care — is still m its inf.mcy, 
and we have a lot to learn alK)Ut it 

However, improved student performance in the primary years and 
beyond will result not from giving presch(H)lers an early exposure to 
reading, writings and arithmetic (matters in which most three- and four- 
year-olds have little or no inteiest), but from exploiting the interests 
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preschoolers already have to develop in them two vital characteristics, 
first, a sense of pleasure in learning, and second, a grownig self-confi- 
dence in their al)ility to master progressively more challenging tasks. 
These two characteristics, especially if developed early in life, go far 
toward guaranteeing success in all future learning 

This argument — that early childho(xl programs should build upon 
the pre-existing mterests of chddien instead of directly preparing 
youngsters for the formal scholastic curriculum — is difficult for many 
adults to accept. Most of us instinctively interpret the word learninf!^ xo 
signify one of those forms of intellectual activity familiar to us from our 
own school and college days. "Real" education, we reason, leads ulti- 
mately to some skill, body of knowledge, or habit of mind useful or 
desirable in adult life. Even learning to count from 1 to 10 foreshadows 
learning to multiply, divide, and — decades up the road — decide 
whether one's corporation should tuck its spare cash into 90-day Treas- 
ury bills or use the money to buy l)ack some of its own st(Kk. Such 
learning is serious. 

By contrast, many adults c(*nclude, most of the activities so visible in 
preschools — the seemingly aimless put'.ering about with sand, water, 
paints, and things that go lH)ng — have no payoff in later life, theyV'^ 
pointless, they're trivial, they're tinie-killers, they're just . . just kid 
stuff. 

Yet kid stuff is precisely what presch(K)lers slundd be engaged in at 
their stage of life, for play is the natural way that children learn the 
lessons most important to their healthy maturation during the preschool 
years. Far from being pointless, play helps them develop increasing 
precision and discrimination in the use of tiny muscles, from the fingers 
to the eyes, it leads naturally into the expanding use of spoken language, 
the essential l)ase for reading and writing later on, it accustoms the small 
human — until now the center of most parental attention in the home — 
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to the socializing experience of dealing with other young humans in a 
shared, egalitarian environment, it affords xoungsters a richer, more 
varied range of activities and materials to explore than all l)Ut the most 
fortunate homes and most doting parents can provide, and it offers 
preschoolers the chance to do all these things under the supervision of a 
teacher trained to interpret the shifting interests of young children — 
the behavioral cues they manifest from hour to hour and day to day — 
and to build on those interests instead of tn ing to shove them in a 
different, more academic direction 

Thus, the curriculum in a fine preschool program is determined i)y 
the children themselves, not !)> adult savants who prescribe "what's 
good for them." This does not mean that a g(K)d early childhood program 
IS an anythiiig-got^s, up-for-grabs anarchy, one of the most important 
lessons of growing up is that there are limits on acceptable behavior. But 
it does mean that compared to a predetermined curnculum designed to 
rehearse preschoolers in the three R\, a child's spontaneous interests 
are a much better guide for sensitive, productive intervention by an 
adult instructor — and a much more powerful motivation for learning. 

These distinctions are adinittedK sul)tle and not e.^sily explained to 
taxpayers who believe that if preschooling is to justify investment, it 
nu'st launch youngsters from plav pen lo honor roll as quickly as possi- 
ble But these distinctions are also essential to creating earlv childhood 
programs that serve childrens needs at the preschool stage rather than 
cater to adults* needs. If parents want earlv academics for their children 
— fine, let them go elsewhere. But the school board, superintendent, 
and principal should stand firm in insisting on a program that heips 
children do children thiug*^ instead of pressuring them to do school 
things. 

Because making this case to well-meaning but anxious parents can be 
tough for ihe beleaguered educator. N.AESP considers itself fortunate to 
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have been invited to join the Hij^h/Scope Educational Researcti Founda- 
tion in presenting A School Admrmtrators Guide to Early Childhood 
Frognutis Here, in thoughtful detail, is the rationale for a child-initiated 
presch(K)l program, from an authoritative source. While enthusiasts in 
this field c\)ine and go, some making a sudden splash and sMhstaiitial 
buck with this year's lH)ok or theory, High/Scope has been (juietly and 
patientK exploring the nature of quality in early childhwxl education 
since 1970. Its findings from such projects as the Perrx Preschool pro- 
gram in Ypsilanti, Michigan, have commanded the attention and influ- 
enced the thinking of all serious researchers and practitioners in this 
field 1 commend this book to every principal and education policymaker 
who rec*ognizes that a human's earliest \ears have a lifelong impact — 
and who wants to help our current crop of prescli(K)lers derive the 
greatest value, pleasure, and fulfillment from their childluKid. 
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The Rationale for 
Good Early Childhood Education 



Today, numerous carefully designed experimental research 
studies point out the great potential of high-quality early child- 
hood education, especially for childreu at risk of school failure. 
In this chapter, we present these research results in straightforward, 
nontechnical language, so that you in turn can present them to parents, 
teachers, and others. 

What Good Early Childhix>d Programs 
Can Accomplish 

In one of our experimental studies of the effects of early childhood 
education, the Perry Preschool study (Berrueta-Clement, Schweinhart, 
Barnett, Epstein, & Weikart, 1984), we randomly assigned children at 
risk of school failure either to a "preschool group" that attended the 
Perry Preschool Program or to a "no-preschool group" that attended no 
preschool program, the two groups were almost exactly alike in back- 
ground characteristics. In assessing effects of the preschool program, we 
considered subsequent differences favoring the preschool group to be 
program benefits and would have considered differences favoring the 
no-preschool group to be program costs. In fact, from the time study 
participants were four years old up to the time they were nineteen years 
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old, we consistently found program benefits, not costs, we are now 
collectnig data from participants at age twenty-eight to discover if pro- 
gram benefits extend even into adult life. 

The study so far ha^ revealed very interesting results. Not only did the 
program provide an immediate benefit to parents in the form of supple- 
mental child care, it also produced short-term benefits including im- 
provements in children's intellectual and social skills at elementar>- 
school entry» and long-term social benefits including reduced risks of 
educational handicap, of school drop-out» of juvenile delinquency, of 
unemployment, and of the need for welfare assistance. These long-term 
social benefits resulted in less need for various costly public services, a 
significant long-term financial benefit for taxpayers (Appendix A con- 
tains more information on this cost-benefit analysis as well as other 
details of High/Scope's Perry Preschool studv.) 

As might be expected, ours are not the only studies reaching these 
conclusions. Many other studies have verified the short-term effects of 
good early childhood development programs, and a few others besides 
ours have examined and found long-term effects. In addition to ours, the 
long-term studies we consider here are the Early Training study in 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, a Head Start study in Rome, Georgia, and 
three independently conducted studies in New York State — the Harlem 
study, the Mother-Child Home study, and the New York Prekin- 
dergarten study As shown in Table 1, these studies have discovered 
short-term, mid-term, and long-term effects of good early childhood 
programs for poor children. The evidence indicates that such programs 
• Do help improve children's intellectual and social performanci:* 
as they begin school. These short-term effects have been found in many 
studies of Head Start and other programs (McKey et al , 1985). 
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Table 1 

Significant Effects of Good Preschool Programs 
FOR Poor Children 



Finding 

Study 



Preschool 
Group 



No-Preschool 
Group 



IQate'mentary school entry 

Early 1 raining 
Penry Preschool 
Harlem 

Special education placements 

Rome Head Start 
Earty Training 
Peay Preschool* 

New Vbrk Prekindergarten (age nine) 
Mother-Child Home (age nine) 

Retentions In grade 

Harlem 

New York Prekindergarten 

High school dropouts 

Rome Head Start 
Peay Preschool 

Additional Penry Preschool findings: 
Literacy (average or better score) 



Everarreeted 

Nineteen-year-olds smployed 
Nlne t een>year^)lds on weWare 



96 
94 
96 

11% 
3% 

16% 
2% 

14% 

24% 
16% 

50% 
33% 



61% 
38% 
31% 
50% 
18% 



86 
83 
91 

25% 
29% 
28% 
5% 
39% 

45% 

21% 

67% 
51% 



38% 
21% 
51% 
32% 
32% 



NOTE. Adapted from J. R Bemjota-Clement. t J. Schweinhart, W S Bamott, A S Epstetn, & D P 
Wtlkart» Omngtd Lnms' The Bfhcts of the Perry Preschoot Progrem on ybuths Through Age 19, 
Monographs of the High/Scopa Educationat Research Fbundatioa 8 (Ypsilami, Ml High/Scope 
Press. 1964), pp 2. 26. 36. 49, 96. and 102 and references ated ttteretn Each finding presented is 
statistically significant with a probak>)iity of less than 05 (1 out of 20} of oocumrg by chance 

■Entries in this row refer to the percents of total school years spent in speoal educatKX) 
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• Probably help children achieve greater school success. Half a 
dozen studies found the mid-term effect of fewer poor children beinj^ 
placed in special education programs and having to repeat grade levels 
(La/ar Darlington, Murray. Royce, & Snipper 1982) 

• Can, over the lon^-term, help young people achieve greater 
socioeconomic success and swial responsibilitv (Berruela-Clement et 
al . 1984). 

As \ou have probably noted b> now. the findings we have been dis- 
cussing occurred in studies of child en who live in poverty and are at 
risk of school failure There is less evidence ^f early childh(K)d program 
effectiveness for children who are not poor or otherwise at risk of school 
failure There is some evidence, however that a preschool effect found 
for poor children would also apply to middle-class children, but to a 
lesser extent. An evaluation of the Brookline Early Education Project 
(BEEP) in Massachusetts found that after a comprehensive five-year 
early childhood program, the school problems of participating middle- 
class children were reduced somewhat. This study of mostly middle- 
class children had a preschool program group and a comparison group 
that did not participate in a presch )ol program. At the end of grade two. 
inappropriate classroom learning behavior was shown bv 14 percent of 
beep's preschool group as compared to 28 peaent of its no-preschool 
group, reading difficulties were identified in 19 percent of the presch(X)l 
group versus 32 percent of the no-preschool group (Pierson. Walker & 
Tivnan. 1984) 



youu^ child rvn (hn't need 
hi^fdy avddemw presclwid 
profiratm, thetj need 
di'i elof)ment(dhf appropriate 
programs where iheif can 
exercise their ejier^in^ sociuL 
physu ai and lutellcciual sktlis 
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Research reveals that loiiR-terni benefits result only from high-quality 
early childhood development programs — ones characterized by a child 
development curriculum, trained teachmg staff, administrative leader- 
ship and curriculum support, small classes with a teacher and a teaching 
assistant, and systematic efforts to involve parents as partners. Such 
programs may be expensive, but their high return on the initial invest- 
ment makes them more economical than a prorram that costs less ini- 
tially but provides little or no return on the investment. It is probable 
that poorly funded programs with untrained staff provide nothing niort* 
than an immediate benefit of supplemental child care for families. 

Also, research suggests that preschool programs that are highb* aca- 
demic are not appropriate for young children Findings from another of 
our long-term studies, the Preschool Curriculum Comparison study 
(Schweinhart, VVeikart, & Larner, 1986), suggest that direct instruction 
in reading and arithmetic — what some call "formal schooling * — do-s 
not suit the intellectual and social developmental levels of young chil- 
dren. We found that young childien do best when they experien».e a 
developmentally appropriate curriculum in which they initiate their 
own activities with the support and assistance of well-trained and 
caring adults 

Why Cnii.n-lMTiAThi) Actimiy Is Imporiwt 
IN Eahl^ Childhood Piuk;rams 

Today, the early childhood field recogiii/es the \alue of child-initiated, 
developmentally appropriate activities in helping young children 
achieve their full i^otentiaL The ,54,()CK)-meml)er National Association for 
the Education of Young Children has issued position statements (1986a, 
1986b, 1988) on developmentally appropriate practices in early child- 
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hood programs from birth through age eight. As exemplary practices, 
the Association (1986a) lists classroom settmgs in which 

• Adults provide opportunities for children to chf)ose from among 
a variety of activities, materials, and equipment, and time to explore 
through active involvement, (p. 10) 

• Children select many of their own activities from among 
a variety of learning areas the teacher prepares, (p. 23) 

• Much of young childr. /s learning takes place when they direct 
their own play activities, (p. 6) 

• Learning takes place as children touch, raanipulatr, and 
experiment with things and intenut with people, (p. 7) 

Parents, too, are placing more value on children's iiulependence and 
initiation of their own activity. Duaiie Alwin (1984) of the University of 
Michigan's Institute for Social Research cites surveys finding that par- 
ents in the 1950s highly valued obedience and good manners in their 
children, while today's parents prefer their children to be independent 
and self-reliant. His analysis attributes the shift to various changes in 
society: t^e increase in labor force participation of mothers, in numbers 
of single- parent families and highly educated parents, in technological 
complexity, and in urbanization, the decrease in family si/e, and 
the change in attitudes towards childrearing, especially among Homan 
Catholic ethnic groups. 

Business and education leaders have also recognized the importance 
of using educational approaches that prepare young children to become 
self-directed and goal-oriented adults. Several iin|>ortant proposals for 
educational reform have placed high priority on fostering individual 
initiative. In defining einployability. the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment (1985). speaking for the business coniiiiunity. ftx iued on the 
future worker's sense '^f responsibility, self-discipline, learning abilit\; 
and problem-solving skills, The influential (^irnegie Forum on Educa- 
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tion and the Economy (1986) echoed this educational vision, saying that 
tomorrow's adults must In* able "to figure out what they need to know, 
where to get it, and how to make meanmg out of it. " 

Research Gives Vs Sotne Anstiers 

Recent research supporting the importance* of child-initiated activity in 
early childh(K)d programs comes from High/Scx>pe's long-term Preschool 
Curriculum Comparison study This study has examined the effects on 
young people through age fifteen of three well-implemented programs 
based on different preschool curriculum models — a Direct-Instruction 
Curriculum, the High/Scope Curriculum, and a typical nursery school 
curriculum (Schweinhart et al., 19861 The Direct-Instruction Curricu- 
lum empha:»zed teacher-directed activity, while the High/Scope and 
nursery sch(X)l curricula both emphasized child-initiated activity (The 
High/Scope Curriculum was based in part on joint planning by teachers 
and children, while the nursery school curriculum was based entirely on 
teachers striving to respond to the child's needs and interests.) 

The mean IQ of the children in the three programs, regardless of the 
curriculum nuxlel used, rose a remarkable 27 points during the first year 
of the programs, from 78 to 105, and remained in the normal range 
thereafter, with an average IQ of 94 at age ten. We therefore concluded 




It appears that programs 
providing, children with 
opportunittes to tnittate their 
own learning activities have 
better long-term results than 
programs that rely mostly on 
teache redirected activities 
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that wvll-implemvntvd piesclux)! programs h ul a |K)Mti\t' eflect regard- 
loss of winch c'urricuhiin was used. 

Then, in a la^er stage of the cnrricnhnn stiuK. we were (|nite sur- 
prised to (hscx)ver that at aj^e fifteen, the Hijih/Scx)pe and nurse r\ schixJ 
groups each reported engapng ni only alK)ut half as many delirujueut 
acts as the Direct- Instruction group Persons re|x)rtiiig ()\er 15 delin- 
(jueiit acts cx)nstituted only about 6 percent of the High/Sco|>e and 11 
percent of the nursery sch(H)l group, as compared to 44 percent of the 
Direct-Instruction group. It is nnportant to note tlMt this stnd\ cannot 
tell lis whether the Direct-Instruction group reported more delin- 
(juency than it would have without the presclux^l program It does tell us 
that the Direct- Instruction group re|H)rted more dehii(|uenc\' than did 
the other curriculum groups. 

Other studies of preschool curri(*uluiii models, although the\ did not 
examine program effects on juvenile delnuiueuc). did consider a variety 
of other short-term and long-term outcH)iiies (Miller & Bu/ell. 1984. 
Karnes. Scliwedel. & W'llhunis. 1983). These studies lia\e found that in 
the short run. Direct-Instruction preschool programs can unprove IQs 
e\en more than other programs can but that this is not the case in the 
/o»^ run Karnes et al. (1983. pp. 157 - 16()^ found that 1)\ the end of high 
sch(H)l. their Direct- Instruction group did relative 1\ jK>orl\ on several 
measures of sc1uk)1 success For example, liiuh school graduation was 
achieved by 70 percent of their nursery s(iu)ol group but on!\ by 48 
percent oi their Direct-Instruction group How**\er. 1)\ the end of high 
sch(H)l none of these i"";Aip diflereiices were big enough to be statis- 
tics 11> significant. 

These studies all support the conclusion that (hrect instruction in the 
preschool \ears can lead to large, though prohabK oiiK short-term, 
improvements in children's intellectual performance and (^leinentary- 
scliool acliievement However, thev also present evidcncv that direct 
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instruction in the preschool years is not as effective as other preschool 
programs over the long term. In particular, there is clear evidence that 
the approach has little effect in preventing delinquent behavior and high 
school drop-out 

The explanation for these negative lo:'g-terni findnigs max be that the 
earK childh(X)(l \ears are a developmental stage during which certain 
experiences help children develop the dispositions and skills In which 
they later avoid problemaiic or antisocial behavior. The Direct-histruc- 
tion preschool approach may have failed to iake full advantage of the 
opportunities that were available to positively influence the develop- 
ment of young children's social problem-solving skills. After all. its 
stated objectives were academic, while the other curricula in the com- 
parisons included social objectives such as children learning to .'^^are, 
get along with one another, and engage in conversation with one another 
and with adults. Kamii (1986). applying psychologist Jean Piaget s theory 
of moral development to these findings, suggests that the Direct-In- 
struction approach prevents children from developing autonomy, be- 
cause the teacher is authoritarian and uses rewards and punishments, 
whereas the other two curricula encourage children's autonomy, because 
they allow teachers and children to discuss their points of vif>w with one 
another 

Finding the Balance 

In considering how to provide the best jxissible eariv childhood educa- 
tion experience for children, we must find the common ground between 
extremes. Young children will not just develop by themselves. " as some 
would argue, but also should not be pushed to perform beyond their 
developing abilities, as others would have it. Young children are ready 
for appropriate educational experiences but not for early academic 
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kMriiiiij; We must consider hoMi the child'N emergent abilities and the 
child's niterests in relation to proiX)sed learnnij; activities (Hunt, 1961) 
One example of the current difficulty in crappling with this issue i.s 
the growing trend to require academic penormance in U.S. kinder- 
g^irtens. As a result of recent cries for educational reform in the public 
schools, students from the early grades through high school must dem- 
onstrate higher standards of academic jierformance. Many states and 
school districts have identified various academic skills that students are 
to master at each grade level (McNamara, 1987). Establishing expecta- 
tions for five-year-olds is not inappropriate in itself, but these expecta- 
tions must take into ac*count the nature of young children's thinking 
(Egertson, 1987). Young children ^ mergmg abilities are best nurtured 
m programs that allow them to explore their environment freely under 
the puqM)seful guidance of adults who have a good knowledge of early 
childluHxl development. With this basic principle in mind, let's a)nsider 
what we know about high-quality early chi!dho(Ki education. 



II 



Good Early Childhood Education 
The Hallmarks of Quality 



People who are new to early childhood care and education often 
assume that its purpose is merely to teach young children let- 
ters and numbers — the ABC's of our culture. While young 
children must learn these symbols at some point in their lives, they will 
not he using them in reading and arithmetic until their elementary 
school years. It is more important for t/(>«ng children to he learning 
directly through their senses and through physical activities. Further- 
more, since an early childhood program is usually the child's first oppor- 
tunity to learn from adults outside the family and within groups of 
children of similar age. it should enable the child to develop a positive 
attitude towards such learning. In this chapter, we explain how to oper- 
ate a program of high quality that enables young children to !'?arn as 
thev learn best and to develop a sense of ownership of the learning 
process. 

As an administrator of an early childhood program, you should know 
the answers to two miportant questions: What are the crucial differences 
between high-quality and low-quality early childhood programs? What 
are the critical components of high-quality early childhood programs? 
We can look to experimental research on early childhood programs to 
help answer these questions, but such research does not answer them 
fully. As explained in Chapter 1, most of this research compares children 
who attended a program and children who did not Research of this 
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(lesion can tell us how successful programs are hut cannot piniwint 
exactly which program elements are responsible for this sucxess. We 
have considered program quality in light of findings from several cf 
these experimental studies — High/Scope s Preschool (Curriculum Com- 
parison study, by Karnes, and one hy Miller — that have analyzed 
the effectiveness of various curriculum models. And we have examined 
the findmgs of the National Day Care Study, conducted hy Aht Associ- 
ates in the 1970s (Ruopp, Travers, Clantz, & (>oelen, 1979), which con- 
ducted surveys of representative day care centers to assess several ha sic 
program features and to make policy recommendations ahout them. In 
the final analysis, however, we have relied not only on these and other 
scientific studies to define high-quality programs hut also on the varied 
program experiences that we and the rest of the early childho(xl c*om- 
munit\ have accumulated over the y^ars (Epstein et ah, 1985). 

Our definition, presented in Table 2, agrees with the accreditation 
criteria of the National Academy of Early Childhood Programs of the 
National Ass(v:ii''ion for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC, 
1984). It also agrees with the definition used by the Public School Early 
Childhood study cx)nducted by Bank Strei^t College of Education and 
Wellesley College (Mitchell, 1988). 

It IS also important to note that a g(H)d early childh(K)d program can 
take place in any setting that has adequate 'iiiancial and physical re- 
sources and an adequate number of qualified staff — in a private nursery 
school, public school. Head Start program, day care center, or day care 
home. Minor program modifications may be necessary in some settings, 
but the basic definition of early childhood program quality applies to all 
programs. Examples of minor modifications are as follows. Home care- 
g vers are more likely to provide supervisory support to each other than 
to receive it from nonprogram administrators, enrollment limits are 
lower n infant and toddler programs than in programs for three- to five- 
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year-olds, and developinentdlly appropriate activities var>' with the a^es 
of the youngsters serv ed. 

Administrators must keep in mind that it is possible to strive for a 
high-(|uahty program e\en when ol)stacles prohibit the full realization of 
certain components For example, a kindergarten classroom with 25 or 
3U children can nevertheless maintain a child development curriculum 
based on child-initiated learning activities. (We are not advcKating com- 
placency about large class size, l)ut we do not see this as a legitimate 
excuse to stop striving for high quality.) 

Each of the comp(ments is important in the operation of a high-quality 
early childhood program, but the most important component is the child 
development curriculum. In fact most of the other components directly 
sup|x;rt the implementation of such a curriculum. 



COMHONKNTS OK HlCill-Qlf AUTY 

Early CmLnM(M>D Pr(k;rams 

A child development curriculum 

Low enrollment limits, with teaching/caregiving teams 
assigned to each group of children 

Staff trained in early childhood development 

Superviso'-y support and inservice training for a child 
development curriculum 

Involvement of parents as partners with program staff 

Sensitivity to the noneducational needs of the child 
and family 

Developmentally appropriate evaluation procedures 
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Imagine that \()u have a messajje to dehver to one of the kindergarten 
teacheis in the school where you are principal. You enter the knider- 
garten classnwm and do not see either the teacher or the teaching 
assistant m the front of the room. Gazing around the classroom, you see 
children busily at work, l)arely noticnig that you came in. They are in the 
art area, the block area, the music area — and there's the teacher 
kneeling on the cari^eted floor talking to a boy in the quiet area. There's 
also a teaching assistant with several children in the house area, trying 
on "dress-up" clothes. The teacher notices you and l^eckons. You walk 
over and join the teacher in a brief conversation. On your way out, you 
stop to ask a girl in the art area to tell you about the picture that she is 
painting 

You have just imagined a scene from a g(XKl earl\ childhood program 
Tlie adults in such a program recognize children's intellectual, S(Kial. 
and physical needs and encourage them to initiate their own learning 
activities within a support ivt» environment that is based on a child devel- 
opment curriculum These are se\enjl types of child development cur- 
ricula — High/Scope's (Hohnianp Banet, & Weikart, 1979), 
Montesson s (1967), and Bank Street's (Biber, Shapiro, ficWicken- i?^71). 
for example While each has its own tmditions oi development and 
research, they all embrace certain child development principles. 

Incrrasm^ Reco^,tiitton of the Vultw of 
Children s Play 

As U S psychologists became involved m earlv childh(K)d education m 
the 196()s, the\ developed earlv childhood curnculimi models based on 
various psvchological theories. Some of these models emphasized child- 
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initiated activit) , othtTs emphasized teacher-directed instruction Some 
curriculum developers, including High/Scope President David VVeikart 
and his colleagues, began to recognize the validity of theories like those 
of developmental psychologist Jean Piaget. Piaget's concern was with the 
cognitive development of preschoolers, which he claimed was centered 
on their thinking about the physical world of toys and objects rather than 
about the syml)olic world of reading, writing, and arithmetic Accord- 
ingly, manv early childh(X)d educators began to emphasize in their pro 
grams children's cognitive development as well as their social- 
emotional and physical development. 

A child development curriculum is grounded in Piaget's (1970) persua- 
sive rationale for the learning value of children's play He held that 
children learn by actively exploring their environment with all their 
senses, by thinking alnnit their actions, and by engaging in conversations 
with each other and with adults. There s ample opportunity for children s 
play in a child development curriculum, ivhere children hove many 
opportunities to initiate their ou n activities and take responsibility for 
completing them; the adults role is to help children as they nwke deci- 
sions, not to make all the decisions for them The adults do not rely on 
workbooks or attempt to maintain strict control. They ore preparing 
children for academic learning — not by presenting precisely sequenced 
lessons of reading, writing, and arithmetic, but by emphasizing chil- 
dren's decision making and problem solving. Such an approach prepares 
children for the v^ork demands of both the academic and the wider world 
that ^hey will eventually face. 

Todays experts c(mcur that the core of the child development curricu- 
lum is "children's play " that is, child-initiated activitv. In child-initiated 
activity, children choose an activity within a supportive le a rniufi frame- 
work created by the teacher Children then carry oMt the activity as they 
see fit, unconstrained by the teacher's definition of the "correct" answer 
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or the "correct" use of inatenals, Child-initiatt d activity is distinguished 
from raudoni activity by its puri)osefuliiess. it is distinguished from 
teacher-directed activity h\ the fact that the child controls what hap- 
ptns. As an example of child-initiatt^d activit>', consider children elect- 
iNg to paint pictures of their own design This is not a random activity, 
because as a framework within which children's seH-directed activity can 
occur the teacher has provided the pamt, the paper, the space, and the 
conditions of use, Furtlierniore, as the teacher and children later discuss 
the paintings, it is the children who describe and explam fheir wo'-k to 
the teacher, enabling the teacher to label each painting with the child's 
words and perhaps ask the child to elal)orate his or her response by 
telling a story about the painting that the teacher writes down. 

The primary alternative to child -initiated activity is teacher- directed 
instruction, which is virtually synonymous with formal schooling in the 
minds of many people. It is important for administrators to understand 
that the elements of teacher-directed instruction — lectures, teacher- 
centered discussions, and papenvorh — all of which are standard prac- 
tices in the nations public schools, are hirfiely inappropriate when 
ijouni:, children are involved 

Some Principles of Chtld-lnitiated Activity 

Drawing on ejrl\ chddhood development tbeorx. rt^search. and prac- 
tice, we can state several mterrelattnl principles that distinguish child- 
initiated activit\ . 

Child-initiated activity acknowledges both the developmental limits 
of young children and their potential for learning. At one extreme are 
some educational thinkers who overlook the \ahu» of earl\ childhood 
education, bt^lieving that the developmental limits of young children 
preclude meaningful learning outside their homes At the other extreme 
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are those who MitiKilK deiiN an\ cleM'lopinental limits of Nouni^ diil- 
clren. holding that thiUhen can kMrii aii>thiii)^. inchuhnu reading, wnt- 
inti. and anthnietif. if it is or^aiii/ed in small steps 

The best early childhood learning activities are child-initiated, devel- 
opmentallv appmpriate, and open-ended. The\ tire rhild-inituitcd to 
take ad\aiita,ue of't hildreirs euriosit\ ami inotiNation to learn from such 
aetiMties The\ are lU'ivlopmvntnlUj appropnate, meaniim the\ are 
niatehed to (hildreirs iiitei 'sts and abilities, neither too eas\ nor too 
diflieiilt Thv\ are opvn-vmlvd in that the> allow for more tlum one 
correct respoiist» or \\a\ of acting, a duiracteristic f(«md moie often than 
not in real-life situations 

Open commLiiication between teacher and chihl and among children 
bn)adens childrcns perspectives as they learn to share ideas that are 
not directly imposed on them by the teacher. \ l)od\ of research on 
teachinu and childrearin.U has pointed to the supeuonh of a demo- 
cratic." K)r "aiithoritatiNe." st\le of teaching or childiearmi; that is an 
alternatiNC to both authoritarian" and ' permis>i\e" st>les (BauniriiuL 
1971) Fiaget explained that a^ children uiow up, llu'\ learn to take on 
the perspectnes of otiier people. particularK their peers, if ui\en the 
opportunit) to do so If die> mainU interact with hi^hh authoritai lan 
adults. the> will not learn the halaiiced jii\e-and-tt>ke that is essential in 
much huiuan interaction (Placet, 1^2). 




The uatf adttlis and clitldu u 
commumratv \aif\ a lot about 
the quahtif of an varhf 
cluldhood f>w*nam 
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Low Enhollmknt Limits 

It IS esscMitial to maintain the favorable stafl-child ratio and small group- 
size that are iiallmarks of high-quality early childhood programs. Ac- 
cording to the National Day Care study, three- to five-year-olds develop 
best in classes with enrollment limits of 16 to 20 children with 2 adults 
present — a teacher/caregiver and an assistant The study found that 
children in these groups, as compared to those in larger groups, re^ 
ceived more staff attention, engaged more frecjuently in reflection, in 
initiation of conversation, and in cooperation, engaged less frequently in 
aimless wandering, exhibited less noniiivolveinent during free play, and 
experienced significantly greater improvement in Knowledge and skills 
(Ruopp et al , 1979. pp. 84-97, Travers Ac ( oodson, 1980, pp. 101-217) 

The National Day Care study found that for three- to five-year-olds 
with 2 adults in the classroom, an enrollment limit of 20 is required for 
children ' > merely maintain a normal rate of development of knowledge 
and skills (Ruopp et al., 1979, pp. 93-95) Such an enrollment limit 
therefore seems appropriate to programs for children of average or 
above -average intellectual abilit\ and socioeconomic circumstances. 
However, the same study found that an enrollment limit of 16 would be 
best for a Head Start or state prekindergarten program that primarily 
serves children who live in |K)vertv or are otherwise at special risk of 
school failure. (Although High/Scope's successful Perry Preschool pro- 
gram had enrollments of up to 25 poor children, it also had 4 teaching 
staff, which is a staff-child ratio of alxjut 1 to 6 ) For children below age 
three, the National Day Care study recommends the following: a 1 to 1 
adult-child ratio for infants, an enrollment hmit of 8 children (with 2 
adults) for children from infancy to age two, and a limit of 12 chi' <ren 
(with 3 adults) for two-year-olds (Huopp et al., 1979. pp 15H--16()). 

W hat does this mean for those of you who have enrollments well 
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above the rewiiiiiieiulecl leveN-^ EkMiUMitar\ ncIiooI priiicipaLs often find 



tlieniselveN in a position in which the enrolhiient hunts of their kinder- 
garten program. s and e\en prekiiidergarteii prograiii.s snl)Ntantiallv ex- 
ceed the hiiiits recoiiiiiiended here. In a snr\e> of hirge urban school 
districts in the 1985 - 86 school >ear. lor e\aiiipk\ the a\ erage niiiiil)er of 
chihiren per adnlt for pnbhc- school- run prekiiider^arteii programs was 
10. and al)( lit half of the programs liad larger niniil)ers than this The 
a\erage iiiiiiiber of children per adnlt in regular piibhc-scliool kinder- 
garten programs was 25 (.Schweinhart & Ma^nr. 1987). 

In such circumstances. >oii should still encourage >onr teachers to 
emphasize cliild-mitiated, de\elopinentall> appropriate act'\ities. c\eii 
though it IS a more difficult task. >onr staff will need strong adiiiiiiistra- 
ti\e support. Yon might encourage them to unite parents to assist them 
III the classr om. There nia> be older students or elderU persons in the 
cx)iiinniint> who could offer classr(M)iii support Such volunteers need 
considerable supervisor) support, but their contributions can be sub- 
stantial. Ultimately. \on nmst join With the sch(M)l district administration 
to decide whether yonr earb childhood programs are operating with 
adequate fiindiiig. and if tlie> are not. \on must decide on a course of 
action to recti!) the situation 



Adults who provide care and education lor xoimg children ueeil spe- 
cialized traniin^^ and experience in child de\elopnieiit and earb cliild- 
li(H)d education A ke\ set of findings of the National Da> dare stud> 
established the \alne ol teachers and caregi\ers having courses and 
pnutica in daij early childhood eduaitwn, chdd deielopment. 

child pstfcholofiy and elementary education In a coniparison ol pio- 
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^rain>» tlioNc pn)^i\iin> with a creator percentage ol >talf with such 
traiiiiii^ I \uvvi\ children who h.ul a better relationship with the lead 
carcpver, were more hkeK to finish what they started^ and niitiated 
more conversations during Tree pla\. The chddreii also were more in- 
\olved n classroom acti\ ities in general and show ed significant improv - 
inent ni knowiedjie and skills Similarl\» when programs had stall with 
more \ears ofdav care expenence, the children exhibited less lie(|uent 
anuless wandering and, during Tree -play activities, more lre(|uent task 
persistence and less IVetiucnt nominolveinent, the duldren also experi- 
enced greater ir' >ro\einent in knowledge, skills, and vcKabulary (Kuopp 
et al, 1979, pp. 9H-1()2, Travers u Coodson, 1980, pp. 101-217) 

As an administrator, you should recogni/e that the care and education 
of young children is a legitimate teaching specialization. Fanuliaritv 
with teaching children in the upper clementarx grades doev not (|ualit\ 
a teacher to work witb lour- or fi\e-\ car-olds, in lact, such experience or 
training ina\ even be a hindrance il the teacher does not shift to a more 
nurturant, noiulirective teaching stvle and a set of expectations appro- 
priate to four- and fi\e-yar-olds If \ou must ask teachers who are un- 
trained ui eark child ho- :1 to teach in prekindergarten or kindergarten 
classrooms, vou should encourage tliein to obtain earK t hildhood train- 
ing as soon as possible 

In the long term, however, it is ifiiffortant that tfou vmploif urll- 
trainvil "itafj who arc cvrtijivd to teach m pw^nims for tfoun^ chiUhvti 
It appears that states are beginning to recogni/e the need lor this t\pe ol 
stall tiaining, and this ina\ help \oui cause In 198(>, lor example, 39 
states and the District ol ('olmnbiaolleied eaiiv chiKlhood teacher certi- 
fication, eithei as an eleinentarv specialtv oi as a separate certification. 
28 states reipiired eaiK childhood certilication lor prekindergarten 
teaching, and 31 states re(|uired either eark childhood oi eleiuentarx 
certification loi kindeigartcu teaching (Hit/, 1986) In geneial. to be 
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cvrtified. t\ ttwcUvr must \u\\v a l)aclu»^')i \ deijiec* with a inajoi arra ot 
speciali/atioii. such as tMiK thiklhoiKl Another appraich toearK chikl- 
hcKul teacher eertifieation is the coiupeteiic\ -based Child Development 
AsscK-iate eiedeiitial now administered l)\ the Council for KarK ('liild- 
h(H)d Procssional Ht^eomiition, a suhsidiar) of NAEYC 

U and when \()ii encounter persons who aiijue aijanist requiiin^ sueli 
credentials or other e\idenet» of earl\ childhood training, daiimnii that 
an\l)od\ can take care ofyouni: children, explain that such a elami is not 
consistent with research findings Nor does it re^comii/e the speci il 
teaching/careen in^ st\le reijuiied to work snccesNfulK with groups ot 
younj^ children — a skill that incorporates and ^oes Ix^xond paientui^ 
skill True, some people are natnralK pfted with this st\le. hut most of 
us must develop it throuj^h training and experience It is also true that 
adults without early childhood credentials can contribute cH)nstructi\el\ 
toearK childhood programs, but the\ must be well siiper\ istnl and must 
rtwive mserMce tiainin^. 

Another important point related to the prolessionalism and traininiiot 
earl\ childlK)od educators concerns salaries Once teachers and care- 
givers are adequately trained, they have achieved pmfessional status 
and should receive salaries that reflect this professionalism. To attract 
talented young people to the early childhood profession, it seems rea- 
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soiiahle that wt» offtT tluMii >alaric> on a par with tho>e of (»lemeiitary 
scluK)l toacluTs. But the avera^t* annual sahin of expencncvd early child- 
hood teacluTN to(la\. uiostK in Head Start and private child care, is 
under $1().(KK) — several thousand dollars less than the average annual 
startin*i .salarx of elementary schcH)l teachers (Gruhh, 1987). Despite 
these lower salaries, some of the most highly educated and experienced 
earl\ childluK)d teaci ers can he found working in Head Start and private 
chJd care. You should not overKK)k this valuable resource for advice 
about how to operate \our earl\ childhood programs 

Si PKRMsom Support A\n Inskrmc k Tr\i\i\(; 

As an administrator, \ou need to understand and actively support the 
goals and operation of an earl\ childhood program and its curriculum 
You should be prepared to do the follow hig. 

• To e, plain and defend your curriculum to parents, other 
teachers and staff, ether administrators, and community leaders 

• To assure that staff, children, and the program itself are evalu- 
ated b\ developinentally appropriate measures and standards 

• To provide the program with the e(juipinent and resources nec- 
es.sarv for a developmentally appropriate curriculum 

• To hire (jualified stall, see that the\ receive adequate compen- 
sation, and encourage teamwork among staff in each classroom 

• To enable staff to spend at least 30 nunutes a day in program 
planning 

• To all(K*ate staff time for monthly inservice tramiug sessions and 
assure that these sessions lead to svstematic application of child develop- 
ment principles in the cLosroom 

• To work with staff and parents to resolve parents" after-school 
child care needs 
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Adininislralors .\rv t»>pr » iall\ iv>ponMl)lc lor tlu» inservice training oi 
earK childluHul slatt, Sudi training oii^ht to takt* plaet' at least niontliK 
to address isMies that arise in the program s da\-to-da> operation W hen 
\ou proNide jjood inser\Ke training. \()u ^i\e \onr staH the opportunit\ 
to increase their proiessionahsni ami to recene emotional support Iroin 
other teache s as well as from nou in their elli fs to i in piemen t the 
cnrricuhnn Some hnildin^ principals and program directors can take 
ad\anta^e oi the inservice training opportunities pro\ided l)\ their dis- 
tricts or a^encN s earl\ childluxKl specialist li \ou tlo not have such 
opportunities. \oii can encourage \our earl\ cliildhomi stall to lonii 
study groups in which they read and discuss earl\ cliiltlliood materials, 
such as articles m the \AKVC: jcnirnal, Vowm*; Children In addition. >ou 
can send \our staff to \ arions earl\ childhood con lerei ices and/or educa- 
tion proj^rams at liKal uiii\ersities. where tlie\ will »iss(K'iate with other 
earl\ childluH)d educators and sta\ current with the most recent de\el- 
opnients in the earl\ childhood field (To help \ov in such efforts, we 
have included a list of national niloriiiatioii sourc^^s on earl\ childhood 
programs in Appendix B ) 

P\H1A I IWOIA KAII N I 

You know that parent in\ol\enuMit is essential to ^ood education pio- 
Rrams at all a^e le\els. hut iiiaii\ ol \ou find it dilficult to de\elop. 
particularK wIumi so iiiau\ pnients are in the work loice, Tlieie are no 
easy solutions to this problem Ne\ertlieless, we alfiiiii that part.it in- 
voKeinent is esix^cialK iiiipoitant in lii^li-<piaht\ earl\ childhood pro- 
grams and encourage \ou to think creati\ el\ about how tooNcrcomc the 
obstacles \ou may encounter in tr\iiig to a('liie\e successful parent iii- 
\o|\(Miieiit ill \our school 

A high-(pialit\ earl\ clnldli(H)d program in\ol\es parents and is seiisi- 
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ti\t* to tlieir ihhhIs. Reco^iii/iii^ paiviits' crucial iiiiportaiice u\ UiUW 
devt'lopiiitMit. \ou and your stalY slioiilcl ioriii a partiuTslnp iviu 
BtMii^ partiuTs iiieans that \oii and \our stall should In* a> ' «i .plain 
child dt'\t'lopii4 lit priiiciplcN to parents B^mii^ partners i uMiis di«it it 
parents want to li Ip their lour-\'ear-ol(l learn to read. \ou cai» slum 
them how to focus on the einer^inj^ lan^ua^e skills that are most appro- 
priate lor children at this a^e 

Beiii^ partners means neither hein^ too authoritarian towards parents 
(lor example, claiming to know what s best for the child regardless of 
parental perceptions) iioi bein^ too aca)iiiiiuKlatin^ to them when tlie\ 
want inappropriate academic demands placed on youn^ children Bein^ 
partners means \'ou and vour teachers are the recopii/ed experts op 
principles of child de\elopiiieiit ami should he acknow led^ed as such l)\ 
parents — hut parents are the lon^-standni^ experts on their cliildreii s 
l)elia\ior. traits, and lamiK' hack ground. When \oii can help parents see 
their children s familiar l)elia\'ior in (le\elopiiieiital terms. \ou and \om 
stall pro\ ide a \ aliiabit ser\'ice 

Beiii^ partiu* with parents means \()u and \our earh childhood 
program staff lu 'p parents de\elop appropriate expectations lor their 
youn^ children. Some parents hold unnecessariK Km expectations loi 
their children. '!ie\ do not recouiii/e the potential \alue ol earh child- 
hood edacatioii in helping their children acliie\e (le\elopnientall\ ap- 
propriate knowledge, skills, and positne attitudes Other parents lia\e 
expectations that are too lii^li or inappropriateK academic Iiiappr(/pri- 
ate expectation's lor children, either too low or too lii^li. iiia\ he held In 
parents of aii\ socioeconomic le\el You and \<)nr stall lia\e the oppor- 
tunit) to help these parents For example, if paients dii)p oil and pick up 
their child at school. \our teaching teams can sei/e this opportuiiit\ to 
talk with them al))ut their child s progress IdealK, \our stall should 
also meet with paients. indiMdualK or as a ^roup. at least inonthh to 
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discuss im)i»rain-rt l.ited topus. In sonu» aist\s, staff ni.i\ \u\\c to readi 
iiiuiixoKed parents 1)\ scheduled home \ isits Because most parents are 
eagtr to learn more about dnld dexelopnient. \ou a)uld offer disciis- 
su)us at |Xirent nu»etnij;s on how to disciphne children properK, lum to 
form dexelopuuMitalK appropriate expectations for children, how to pro- 
vide lor cluld-iiutiated learning;, how to enj;a^e in parent-child activities 
diat promote dexelopment, and how to assess a child s de\eloT>Mental 
status and projjress. Your active participation in parent-staff meetings 
can con tribute t;reatl\ to their success 

Benv^ partners with ixirtMits means encourai;iiij; parents to coiue into 
die classroom. Parents can aclnexe j;reater understandmt; ol and seiisi- 
ti\it\ to child de\el()piiieiit In joining the teacliiiii;/care^i\ uij; team m 
die classroom as w ell as ni daiK planiiiiii; sessit)iis. Parents should aKva>s 
he welcome m the classroom tn u ttwitiin^ful capacittj — eidier as 
intorined observers or as \olmiteer leachinj^/carepx uij; assistants 

ShAsii i\ in U) I MK N()\Ki)r( \iu)\ \l Nkkds u\ 

In adihtion to waiitui^ to know how to help dieir xoiin^ children develop 
ui a j;e -appropriate wa\s. families are wresdinj; with lu dier issues. 
(Consider, for example, that the mothers of 53 percent of children under 
age six are in the labor force ('\S. Bureau of Libor Statistics. 19S7/ 
Most of die yoiiiij; chih^ren with eiiiploxed parents need chtUl care 
(irraufivments for the parents' fidl woik da\ If tlie\ are in a school-based 
early clnldh(H)d pio^ram that operates either part-da> or for the full 
school da\. tlie\ need some kind of child care arraii^eiiient for the re- 
iiuunder of the work cla\ NearK half ol this child care is piovided In 
laniiK members and other relatives eidier in the child's home or in tht ir 
own home A little oxer ont^ fourth is pro\ ided b\ nonrelatixes in private 
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homes, and nearly one fourth is provided ni day care centers and nurs- 
ery sch(M)ls (U,S, Bureau of the Census, 1987h). 

For these reasons, it would he helpful for \'ou and vour stafl to j^et to 
know the child care providers of the children in your school These nia\ 
he pro\iders who operate day care centers or day care homes or who 
participate in less formal arranj^einents, A priinarx point of contact for 
puhlic school staff and child care providers is in arranging transportation 
for the children. If school hu.ses are provided, virranj^ements can he 
made for trans|>ortation hetween the school and the child care facilit\ 
The puhlic school could also serve as a convenient site for meeting 
of the community's early childhood teachers and carej?i\'ers 

When families have both parents employed, parent-stalT communica- 
tion is difficult to schedule and must be pursued vigorously. Encourage 
your staff to schedule eveiiinj^ conferences, possibly in parents' homes, 
to accommodate the schedules of workinj^ parents. But this problem 
involves the business a)ininunity as well as parents and teachers. The 
Coniimttee for Economic Development recommends that "business de- 
\elop flexible policies that allow and encouraj^e both parents and in- 
terested nonparents, especialU those who are bourb' employees, to 
participate actively m the community's sch(H)ls'' (1985, p 26) Such a 
recommendation should be applied as well to prekinder^arten programs 
that are not in schools Try to work out C(K)perative arrangements with 
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local businesses that would provide release time for parents to attend 
school functions or to serve as volunteers ni classrooms. 

Consider also the issue of chdd and famdy poverty The povertv rate 
amonp children under age sja was 22 percent in 1986 Fortunatelv, this 
rate has steadily declined from its high point of 2.5 percent in 1983, but it 
i> sMil sMbstantially above its low point of 15 percent in 1969 (U.S Bureau 
of the Census, 1987a). Since :t began operation in 1965, the national 
Head Start program has focused primarily on children living in poverty 
Today half of the states have also initiated their own early childhood 
programs, and most of these programs are aimed at children who 
are living in poverty or otherwise at risk of school failure (National 
Goveinors' Association, 1987). 

Exj^erience has shown that if an education program lor impoverished 
children is to make sense, the noneducational needs of the children ami 
their families must be addressed. Children need adequate nutrition, 
and young children living in ix)verty may very well need meals to be 
provided at the early childhood program site. Al'30, p(M)r famdies mav 
need assistance in finding -agencies and services to help them Parents 
who are poor often lack education and may be illiterate. Literacy train- 
ing for parents can go hand in hand with varly childhood programs. A 
recent evaluation found that Kentucky's Parent and Chdd Education 
program (PACE) led 49 percent of participating parents to complete 
their high sch(K)l equivalency certification (GED). In a comparable con- 
trol group in adult basic education, only 15 percent attained the GED 
(Kim, 1987). 

Although you cann:)t be all things to all people, v ou and your start are 
in a unique position enabling you to offer referral and to serve as coun- 
selors and friends to children and laniilies who live in po\ertv or who 
experience other social problems. 
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Dfa ku)pmk\t\m.^ Appkdphiatk 
Evaluation Prockdurks 

Your early childhood teachers make decisions about chddren, and as an 
adnunistrator you make decisions about both children and teachers, 
decisions that are based on either formal or informal evaluations ol 
teachers* and children's behavior and activities. Formal evaluation pro- 
cedures, by making explicit the criteria for decisions, can make decisions 
mon fair (see Spodek, 1982, pp. 523^2, G(K)dwin & Driscoll. 1980). 
The two main objectives of early childhood evaluation are to assess 
program quality and to assess children's development. 

Assessing, Program Qualitfj 

Program (juality can be assessed bv comparing what is observed in an 
early childhood program to a set of standards for quaht\' To assist you in 
assessing the quality of your program, we have constructed an early 
childhood program quality questionnaire (presented in Figure 1). 

Othei general program-rating instruments are the Ec.rl\ Childhood 
EnMronment Rating Scale (Harms & ClifTord, 1980) anc the NAEYC 
standards of program (piality (1984) The choice of more detailed curricu- 
lum assessment depends on the particular curriculum model that is 
being implemented For example, trained observers can assess the im- 
plementation of the High/Scope CAirnculum with High/Scope's Program 
Implementation Profile This instrument, a\ailable m draft form fmm 
the Higb/Scope Press, looks at room arrangement, materials and equip- 
ment. daiK routine, content ol teacher-child interactions, team eval- 
uation and planning, parent nnolvenu nt. inser\ice tTammg, and 
superMsion 
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FU.I KK 1 

E\KL^ ChILOIKH)!) PlUK.KXM 
\\AT\ KSnOWMKK 

A. Enrollment and Staffing 

1 How many children are enrolled in each early childhood classroom in 
your school 

2 Given the number of teaching staff assigned to these classrooms, what 
IS the adult-child ratio? 

to 

3. How many early childhood teaching staff members are at each o^ these 
levels of child development/early childhood education training? 

master's/doctorate in early childhood development/education 

bachelor's degree in early childhood development/education 

Child Development Associate credential 

some college courses in early childhood development education 

. no training in early childhood development/education 

B. Supervisory Support and Inservice Training 

4. How much time do you spend discussing the educational curriculum 
and program operation with your early childhood teaching staff? 

minutes/day minutes/week minutes/month 

5 How much time does your early childhood teaching staff have for team 
planning, when they are on the job but not in contact with children? 

minutes/day - minutes week minutes/month 
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6. How many hours of inservice training did your early childhood teaching 

ff have last school year? 

_„ _ hours 

7. What were the three most recent inservice-training topics'? 

C. Parent Involvement 

8. How much time does your early childhood teaching staff spend with 
parents in informal discussions about children? 

minutes/day minutes/week minutes/month 

9. How many meetings with parent groups did your early childhood 
teaching staff hold during the last school year? 

„ meetings 

10. What were the topics of the last three of these meetings'? 

11. How many meetings with individual parents, at school or in the parents' 
homes, did your early childhood teaching staff have during the last 
school year? 

meetings per family 

D. Noneducatlonal Needs of Children and Families 

12. Does your early childhood teaching staff know what other early child- 
hood care and education arrangements their children have'' 

no yes 

13 Did your staff meet during the last school year with these other teachero 
and day care providers? 

no yes 

14 Does your early childhood teaching staff know how to make referrals to 
social agencies for families who live in poverty or face other problems? 

- no _.. . yes 
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15. Does your early childhood teaching staff recognize ch'^dren's handicaps 
and know how to make appropriate referrals? 



no yes 



E. Child Development Curriculum 

16. Are the early childhood classrooms arranged m interest areas? 

no _„_^ _ yes 

17 Do the early childhood classrooms have a balance of materials, com- 
mercial and noncommercial, that are accessible to the children and that 
have a variety of uses? 

- ..no — _ somewhat yes 

18. Do children in the early childhood classrooms spend a substantial por- 
tion of time each day engaged in activities that they initiate themselves 
with teacher support? 

_ no - „ somewhat yes 

19. In group activities, are the children given opportunities to make choices 
about activities? 

no „ . somewhat yes 

20 Does your early childhood teaching staff spend substantial time talking 
to children as individuals and in small groupings? 

no somewhat _ _ yes 
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Assessiiifi Childrvns Development 

Children's development may be assessed by tests, systematic in-pro- 
gram observation by trained observers, and ratings by teachers. The 
\arious types of tests for \c)iin^ children include tests that screen chil- 
dren lor potential educational problems, test> that diagnose the natnre 
ol these problems, tests that nieasnre children s school leachness, and 
tests orcnrriculnm outcomes 

An> test or other assessment method that is used should meet the 
established criteria for \alidity aii(l rehabilits (American Educational 
Research Association, American Psychological Association, 6c National 
C^onncil on Measurement in Kdncatioii, 1985) In the assessment of 
young cliildreirs perfornianc two aspects of \alidit\' have special im- 
portance — developmental validity and predictive validity, De\ lop- 
mental validity means that the performance items being measured are 
de\elopnientaH> appropriate for the children being assessed At the 
early childhood le\el (aj'es three to seven perrorinaiice items should 
represent what Piaget called preoperational thinking This includes such 
intellectual skills as placing things in categories and ranknig them In 
some physical attribute. Predictive validity means that an early cliild- 
li'H)d measure can predict children's later school success or failure, as 
defined bv achievement test scores or academic placements (that is, oii- 
grade, retained in grade, or placed in special education) during the 
elementary grades. ()\er the longer term, predictive \alidit\ can even 
reler to such potential outcomes of the educational process as bteracv. 
eiiipUnineiit, or a\oiding crnmnal activity 

Sometiiiies, assessment measures are used to screen children for pro- 
giani CM try. II an early child hood program is not open to all children ol a 
certain age, children must be selected for the program bv some c riteria 
These criteria generally focus m some way on risk of school lailure 
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I'liimtunately. \ali(l and reliablr stri'tMiinu tcstN arc \irtiiall\ noii- 
tAiNtent for cinldn ii uikUt thrvv wms ol a^c. and oid\ a liandfnl exist 
lor tliret'- to M\-\tMr-old.s. A rt'ct'iit rrvirvv ol Ncrct inn^ niNtrunu'nts 
rtHHUninends oidy lour of tlic nian> tliat arc on tiu- niarkt t — tlic Deinci 
Dt'vtdopnR'ntal ScTctMinij^ Test, tlu' EarK StrrtMiin^ In^"ntor\. the 
MK.'artli) Screenni^ Test, and t\\v MunuMpolis Prt'sdiooi Scrt't'nin^ 
Instrument (Meisels. 1985). Not all options nivolvv tests, how '\er For 
example, one option is to select for program eiitr\ elnldreii li\in^ in 
po\ert\ (re^ardin^ school failure, it iiia\ be ai^iied that povert) is more 
predicts e than existing screeniu^ tests) Another option is to select 
cluldrt Ml OF I the basis of some screeniu^ tt»st that identifies tluMii as bemjj; 
at risk of school lad are. A third option is to use some combuiation ol 
the povert) criterion and the screen iim- test criterion 

You should be aware that tests that resemble academic achievement 
tests, whether they are used for screening or for outcome assessment, 
are wholly inappropriate for young children in content, format, and the 
sustained attention that they require of rliildren. Except for earelulK 
defined intellectual skills, most >onn^ chndrenarc not read\ for iiiau\ ol 
the skills of readme and arithmetic computation (Apecttd m eh iiientar\ 
school Childrens progress in developing academic skills does not need 

be assessed before first grade. Early childhood education does not 
speed up childrens academic achievement; rather, it builds a solid 
foundation for it. 

High/Scope's Child Observation Record is an example ol a de\elop- 
mentally valid iiistruiiient. It relies ou svsteiiiatic m-piograiii observa- 
tions ol voimg children's perlorniance l)> tiaiiied teachers or observeis 
It is based on a series of written records ol children's perforiiiaiice over 
the course of several weeks, (Jbild Observation Hecord items repiesent 
High/Scope's key-experience categories ol language, representation, 
classification, senatioii (placnig things m order), number, spatii) and 
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temporal relations, movement, and sixial/emotionul development. It has 
been field-tested successfully \Ve recommend that it he used only by 
persons who are well trained m the nnplementation of the Higli/Sc*ope 
Curriculum. (Copies of the Child Observation Recx)rd and accompany- 
ing manual are availal)le from the High/bcope Press.) 

Now that you have »-eviewed the hallmarks of a high-quality early 
childhood program, the ne\t step is to see how such a program fits into a 
public school setting. 
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How Early Childhood Education Fits 
Into a Public School Setting 



Administrators trying to operate early childhood programs in 
public school settings have many important questions to con- 
sider What about postponmg kindergarten entry? Should a 
prekindergarten program for disadvantaged children emphasize direct 
instruction ni the basic skills? What are the dangers of labeling young 
children by placing them in early childhood special education programs? 
Is a Montessori program a good way to go? What is the role of child care, 
in centers and in private homes? How does good early childhood educa- 
tion compare with Madeline Hunters educational approach? How does 
good early childhood education fit into an "effective school"? To answer 
these questions, you must be aware of the various ideas and theories 
al)out the purposes and practices of early c.uldhood programs that we 
presented in the previous chapters. In this chapter, we describe today's 
most widely used approaches. Our goal is to help you make decisions 
alK)ut how you will operate your early childhood programs. 

Since child-initiated learning is so important in early childhood edu- 
cation and has such widespread appeal in the early childhood field, 
many formal and informal curricula now embrace it. Child-initiated 
activity, as we have defined it, is central to the curricula espoused by 
such early childhood education schools and training facilities as Bank 
Street College in New York City, the Erikson Institute in Chicago, 
Pacific Oaks (College in the Los Angeles area, and the High/Scx)pe Edu- 
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catioiial Hesearcli Foiiiulatioii It Imn sjinilar status in the ciirriciilar 
approatlu^s adxocated In the early childhood departments of tlie \ast 
majority ol U S colleges aial universities and of the Child Development 
Associate training being conducted 1)\ tlie National Association lor the 
Education of Young Children. 

But sonu» well-known early childhood curricuhnii approaches do not 
(MuphaM/eall aspects of Child-initiated activity A basic tenet regarding 
child-mitiated activity is that it should include open-ended eoninuimca- 
tion hetwt^tMi teacher and child that can broaden thechilds perspective 
as or she h^arns to share ideas that are not imposed directlv by the 
teaduT This t\pe of interaction acknowledges botli the developnuMital 
limits of young children and dieir vast potential for learning, thus, the 
resultant learning activities are dcivlopmciitalltf appropriate In de\el- 
opmentally appro'^nate l^Mrning programs, \oung childrtMi (Migage in 
purpost^ful learnn g and make decisions about their activities 

With this focus to guuK^ us. we will first (lescril)e tlu* High/Scope 
Cuiriculum, on(* tvp*^ of (hAelopinentally appropriate cuinculuin. Then 
w<» \mI1 ciiti(iu(* fi\e othei leading educational approaches used with 
voung children the Direct-Instruction appioach. the (hagnostic-pie- 
scnptne special education approach. th(^ (u^sell Institute approa( li. the 
Montesson approach, and the Madeline Hunter approach \\c will con- 
clude In considering how good early childhood education Ctiii pioniote 
t^flectne schools 

TiiK Mi(;n/S( oi'k Ca hhh ri.i \i 

The High/Scope (airricuhiin is ,\ ciM)idinate(l set ol ideas and piactici^s 
in eail\ childhood education originally formulated in the 19f>()s and 197()s 
In the st 'flofthe High/Scope Kdncational Research Foundation, under 
th(^ leach^rship ol David V, Weik .rt (lloliniann. Banet. 6i Weikart, 1979. 
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WVikait 6c ScliwtMiiliart. 1987) Toduv. tin* Hi^li/Scope Curnculnni is 
l)nn^ svsteniaticalK eniploMnl in tliousands of chissrooiiis tlirou^lioiit 
the V S. and ni nianv lorn^n countries 

The tiindanuMital piemise ol the f Ii^li/Scope Cjirruiihnii. I)a»ed on 
the child development ideas ol jt^ni Fia^et. is that children are active 
learners who learn lu^st from activities that the\ plan and carr\ out 
themselves Teachers and children work together with mutual respect 
The teachers arrange interest areas in the classroom and maintain a daiK 
routine that permits children to plan and carry out their own activities 
During these activities, the te;ichers join in and ask children (piestions 
that help them think. The t(Mchers keep in mind and encouia^e various 
key experiences that help children learn to place things in categories, to 
rank things in order, to predict cons(Hjuences. and to eiij^a^e lu other 
actions that promote healthy intellectual development 

L^nlike many curricuimn models, the High/Scope C'urriciiluni does 
not nHpnre tht* purchase of special materials, the onl\ cost mvoKed is 
that ol eijuippmi; the classroom in a wa\ t\pical of an\ ^(M)d iuirser\ 
school propam. While the initial chan^tHner to Hi^h/Scope methodol- 
o^y may he difficult for some adults, once mastered, this methodolo^x 
frees them for comfortahle work with children, other adults, and super- 
visors. The Hi^h/Scope '^lurriciihim has worked well with children in 
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many coun trios i)\or the years It is firmly Imkt il to both developmental 
theory xnd historical practice, and it has betMi \alidated through longi- 
tudinal studies over the past 25 years Perhaps most inii)ortant» it lends 
itseli to adult training 4ful supervision, so that parents and administra- 
tors can rest assured that high*(iual.ty programs are being proMck^d 
for children 

AcUie lu*arni7i^ Inj the Child 

The critical principle underlving the High/Scope Curriculum is that 
teachers must be fully committed to providing settings in which chil- 
dren lean activelv and construct their own knowledue The child s 
knowledge conies from personal interaction with the world — from 
direct experience with real objects and the application of logical thinking 
to this experience The adults role is to encourage these experiences 
through r(H)m arrangement and by using a supportive (juestioning style, 
thus helping the child to think about the experiences logically. In a 
sense, children are expected to learn l)\ the scientific method of obser- 
vation and inference, at a level of sophistication consonant with their 
development The essence of the scientific method is learning from 
experience, and e\en the youngest c!>ild can do that 

R(Ae of the Adult 

Children and avlults alike are acti\e learners in the Iligh/Scope ('urricu- 
lum B\ daily evaluation and planning, adults analv/e their exp' nences 
with children and conside* classroom activities that occurred that day In 
this wa\, adults strne to achie\e new insights mto each childs uniiiue 
skills and interests Adults strive to challenge themseUes 1)\ observing 
one another s perioriuance and intei acting with fellow staff in niutuallv 
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An important aspec t of the c urriculum is the guichng role of the adult 
While broad de\elopmental milestones are eniploxed to monitor thil- 
drens projjress. the adult does not attempt to teach defined subject 
matter Instead, adults listen doseb to what children plan and then 
work \Mth them to extend their actiMties to challenpng levels. The 
(juestioninjj style adults use is one that t ncits information from the child 
— information that can help an adult participate in the acti\it\ or that 
can lead to the child's further acti\it> For example^ "test" ijuestions 
aluMit cxdon number or si/e are rareU used, insteatl. adults ask. VV hat 
has happened*^ liow can this be made-^ ('an you show ine:* Can you help 
(another chdd)? Such a supportive questiomnj; st\le permits 
free cx)nversation between adult and child. It also serves as model lan- 
guage foi children to use with one another This approach permits adults 
and children to interact as cxwperative thinkers and doers rather than 
as active teachers and passive pupils. All are sharing and learning as 
they work 

The High/Scx)pe C:urricuhnn shares this emphasis on the child as an 
active learner with historic eaiU childhoml approaches, like those of 
Froebel and Ntontesson It differs from these approaches, however, in 
that It uses cx)gniti\e-de\elopmental theory to placv primary emphasis 
on problem soUmg and independent thinkmg, while the historic ap- 
proaches ha\e fiKiised on social development and relationships In the 
High/Scx)pe nuxlel. teachers cxMitinuousK gauge the childs develop- 
mental status and present intellectual challenges intended to stretch the 
child's awareness and understanding. In S(Kial-developinent approaches, 
the child s active learning takes place because the teacher stands out of 
the way and permits it to tako place, not becaust' tlu' teacher encoiirane.s 
it to happen. In some Montessori programs, for example, teachers view 
ttieniseh es almo.st as giiest.s in the child's dassrcwin en\ ironment. 
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A Datly Routine to Support Actnc lA'armn^ 

To crt'ate a Netting in \\ hich childrtMi can learn acti\el\. a consistent daily 
classroom routnie is nianitanied that varies onl\ when the child has fair 
warning that things will he different the next da\. Field trips are not 
snrprises, and special classroom visits or events are not planned on the 
spnr of the moment. This adherence to routine provides a learning 
einironinent that enahles children to enjo\ the opportiinit\ to make 
independent decisions and to develop a sense of lesponsihility for their 
actions 

The daily routine in the High/Scope Curncuhmi is made up of a plan- 
do-review se(|uence and several additional elements The plan-do- 
ie\iew c\cle is the central device in the curriculum that gives children 
opportunities to make clioices ahout their activities and vet keeps the 
. icher intimatelv involved in the whole process. The elements in the 
dailv routine are described in the following paragraphs 

Planning time, (children make choices and decisions all the time, hut 
seldom are thev encouraged to think ahout these decisions in a systema- 
tic vvav or to reali/e the possibilities and conseijuencvs related to the 
choices thev have made During planning tune, children have the op- 
poitunitv to express their ideas to adults and to see themselves as indi- 
viduals who can act on decisions Thev experience the power of 
independence and the )ov of working with an attentive adult as well 
as with peers 

The adult and child together discuss the child s plans before thev aie 
carried out This helps children form mental pictures of their ideas and 
obt.nn notions about how to procei d For adults, developing a plan with 
the chiici provides not onlv an opportumtv to encourage tuul respond to 
the child s ideas and to make suggestions to assure the plan s success but 
also a chance to understand and gauge the child s imu|ue level of devel- 
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opintMif and tlnnking >tylo Both cliildmi and adults rccti\e IxMiefits 
('liildreii feel supported and ready to start their plans, while adults ha\e 
idets of what to look for, what difficulties children ini^ht have, and 
where help ina\ he needed in such a classroom hoth children and 
adults assume appropriate roles of e(jual iinportanct* 

Work time. The " do" part of tlu» plan-do-ie\ lew c\cle is work time, 
the period after children have finished planninj^ it is jjeneralK' the 
lonj^est single time period in the daiK routine and is a busy and acti\e 
period for hoth the children and adults. 

Adults new to the curriculum sometimes find work time confusing 
hecause they are not sure of their role. Adults do not lead work -time 
actiMties (children execute their own plans of work), hut neither do 
I'dults ju.st sit hack and passiveK watch. The adult's role during work 
time IS first to ohsvne children to see how the\ gather information, 
interact with peers, and soke prohleins — and then to enter into the 
childrens activities to encourage, extend, and st^t up prohlem-soUmg 
situations. 

Clean-up time, ('lean-up tune is wedged into the plan-d()-re\iew 
cycle 111 the oln ions place, after the "doing ' i)uring this time, children 
return materials and equipment to their places and store their incom- 
plete projects This process not only restores order to the classroom hut 
provides opportunities for children to assume responsihihtx for doing so 
as they sort materials and put them awa\ 

The wa\ the classroom is organiztM^l is of special importance All ma- 
terials in the classroom that are intended foi children's use are within 
their reach and on open shelves, ('lear laht^hiig and ordering are essen- 
tial, usually with pictures or simple drawn gs and printed laln^ls pin- 
pointing wher(^ the objects are to he stored oi. the shelf. With such an 
organizational plan, children can realisticalK return all work materials to 
their appropriate places aiul list* main hasic cogmtiN e skills in doing so 
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Recall time. Recall time is the final phase of the plaii-do-review se- 
quence. The children represent their work- time experiences in a \ariety 
of develop men tally appropriate ways. Tliey mi^ht recall the names of 
the children they involved in their plan, draw a picture of the building 
they made, or recount the problems they ena)untered Recall st rate pes 
include children drawing pictures of what they did, making models, 
re\ie\viiig their plans, or verbally recalling the pa^t events Recall time 
brings closure to children's planning and work time acti\ities. The 
adult s role is to help children realize the connection between their 
actual work and their original plans. 

Small-group time. The format of* small -group time is familiar to all 
preschool teachers. The teacher presents an activity in which children 
participate for a set period of time These activities are drawn from the 
cultural background of the children, from field trips the group has 
taken, from the seasons of the year, and from other age-appropnate 
group activities involving cooking, art, music and movement, and so on. 
Al though teachers structure the activity, children are encouraged to 
c(mtril)ute ideas and solve in their own way problems presented by the 
adult Activities follow no prescribed se(juence but respond to the chil- 
dren's needs, abilities, interests, and cognitive goals Once children ha\e 
had the opportunity to make personal choices and solve prol)leins, the 
adult can further extend the children s ideas and actions by asking them 
open-ended (juestions and l)y setting up additional problein-sol\ ing 
situations. 

An active small-group time such as described here gi\es children 
valuable learning experiences, including opportunities to explore 
mateiials and objects, use their senses, make choices and decisions, 
solve problems, and work with adults and other children 

Large-group/circle time. At circle time, the whole group meets to- 
gether with an adult for 10 to 15 minutes to pla\ games, sing songs, do 
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finder plavs, do i)asic iiu)\tMiHMit t*\t*rcises, play imisical iiistniiiients, or 
re-enact a special e\eiit Circle tune provides an opportunity for each 
child to participate in a large group, share and demonstrate ideas, and 
learn from the ideas of others 

Ketj Expehemrs tn Child Development 

Children's progress in the curriculum is reviewed around a set of key 
experiences. While the plaii-do-review secpience conducted within a 
consistent dailv routine is the hallmark of the Higlt^Scope Curriculum 
for the child, the key experiences are the central feature for the teacher 
Ke\ experiences are a way of helping the teacher support and extend the 
child's self-designed activity so that developm en tally appropriate experi- 
ences and opportunities for growth are constantly available to the child 
They provide a wa> i>f thinking about the curriculum that frees the 
teacher f rom the activitv workbooks that chu. icterize some early child- 
hood programs or the scope and setpience charts that dominate the 
behavioral approaches. 

The key experiences are important to the gio\ th of rational thought 
in all children, regardh^ss of nation or culture The\ are also ver\ simple 
and pragmatic The broad areas of key experiences identified thus far are 
the following, 

• actne learning 

• using language 

• representing experiences and ideas 

• classification 

• seriation 

• iiumbei concepts 

• spatial relations 



• tune 
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Tlu'sf arras au* hirtlicr dnided into tvprs ol t*\pri rmrcs For t'v 
aniplf. "attuf Ifarnmu is siihdiN uled as follows 

• fxplormji aetiNt'K with all the sriisfs 

• discoN frinu lelations through direct fxpeneucr 

• manipiilatinu. transiornuni^. and c<Hnl>ininu matri lals 

• choosing iiiatt^rials. actnitu's. purposfs 

• ac'(juirinti skills with tools and t'(|inpnu*nt 

• usinu the lari^e iniiseles 

• taking care ol ones own needs 

Nuinher eoneepts has the follow siihdix isions 

• eomparniii ninnher *iiid ainoinit more/ less, same amount 
more lewer. same nm.iher 

• compaiin^ the nnmhei of items ni tw(> sets 1)\ matehinu them 
lip m one-to-one eorrespondeiiee (example \re there as man\ 
eraekeis as there are children ■'^ 

• enmneratiiiti (etiimtmu) ohjeets. as well as eoimtmi^ 1)\ rote 
The ke\ experiences are not miitiialK exchiM\e. and an\ ui\en learn- 

mH acti\it\ ma\ in\()l\e more than one t\pe of expenence Vet this 
appioach ui\es the adult a clear frame of reference m thinkinu about the 
prouram iind the \ounusters In addition, the ke\ -expenence appioaeli 
proNides striictme to the curricnhim while allow mu room for new t\pes 
of expel lences Thns. as Hiiih' Scope stafl (le\elop the cnrricnlmn in the 
areas of social-emotional (le\elopinent. nuneinent. music, compnteis. 
and drama, iidditional ke\ expel lences w dl he identilied I he ke\ expe- 
riences assure that the Ilii^h/Scope ('iinicuhini will continue to e\()l\e 
and to promote ehildren's healtln i^rowth and de\elopinent 

rhionuhout tins discussion of the curriculum model, we ha\e indi- 
cated its Hexil)iht\ in \arious wa\s Perhaps, it w(>' Id he better to e*ill 
the ciiriu'ulum a nu'tho(lolo<^W(il ffamcuork Mtlier than a model \dults. 
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working within the ciirriciihnii Iranu'work. ostahhsh ihv context ol the 
program, the ehiklreu actually proMcle the content 

Role of Parents and (Ammtimttf 

From the outset of (levelopmeiit of the Hij^h/Scope CurriculuiiK parent 
participation has been one ol its hallmarks In the iintial period, teachers 
made home visits each week to each participating famiK, with the locus 
usually on the mother and participating child The key to efiective par- 
ent involvement is recognition ol the interrelatedness of the roles of 
parents and teachers While sch(H)l staff have valuable knowledge to 
impart to the family, parents ha\e eqwalh imnoiiant information to 
impart to the school staff about the child — about the fainiK 's culture, 
language, and goals. The belief that parents »tnd stafi are both experts in 
their own domains is essential to the success ol the program 

Traininfi in the lli^ih/Scope Cunictdum 

Effective training in the High/Scope Ciirriculmn has certain kev ele- 
ments. Training has to be on>site and curricnlum-focused. It must be 
adapted to the actual work setting of the teacher (to the etiuipment. 
spac^, and so on) and adapted to the gmup of children involved (lor 
example, handicapped, bilingual). It must also be related to the culture 
of the children if it is to involve parents iii some systematic wa\ 

Training sessions are ideally scheduled about once a month, because 
teachers need a period of time to put training into practice, to share it, 
to think alwut it, to see the gaps in their own thmking. to see the gaps in 
the program being presented, and to make adaptations to their ovmi 
setting. Tliere is a stress on consistent deli\er\ to the individual teachei, 
maintained bv observations and feedback Through a national program 
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of endorsed teacher-trainers, High/Scope staH are lielpinj? to provide the 
support necessary to esti»l)hsh and maintain hiRh-(|uahty programs with 
adeijuately trained teachers. 

Direct Instruc tidn 

Direct-Instruction proj^rams seek to make teacher-directed instruction 
more efficient l)y scripting the teachers s|X)ken worJs and the child's 
hkely responses As in all teacher-directed instruction^ the teacher 
transmits spoken and written information to children and, through ques- 
tioning, paperwork, and tests, checks to make sure the information has 
been received 

In Direct-Instruction programs, teachers initiate all the activities, 
children initiate none of them. These activities may be developmentally 
appropriate, l)ut sometimes they are not — as, for example, when flash 
cards are used to teach reading or arithmetic to very young children. 
Teacher (|uestioning looks for single, "correct" answers and is not open- 
ended. The teacher identifies the child's entrv-level skills, then presents 
instruction along predetermined lines, based on these skills. Interaction 
among children is not a part of the curriculum nuKlel. 

At its l)est, the Direct-Instruction approach encourages teachers to 
believe in children's potential. Direct-Instruction advocates embrace 
the concept that anyone can learn virtualK ain thing if it is organized 
into understandal)le steps They hold that if something is not learned, it 
IS because such a learning opportunity is not available 

But Direct Instruction tends to undervalue maturation as a major 
determinant of children's developmental status. As a case in point, Carl 
Bereiter a designer of the Direct-Instruction program used in the 
High/Scope Preschool Curriculum (Comparison study, sees bis pro- 
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gram's ol)jecti\es for pit stliool cliilclion as academic, not pnacadcmic 
(1986) But, otlu rs heliew that uliile \oiin^ cliildmi possihlv can ItMrn 
acadtMiiK' skills in this \\a\, cpicial opportunities for developing dien 
social skills iiia\ hv sacrifieed in the process 

Another advocate of teacher-directed instruction, Mar\a Coll.'is, the 
UKieK known educator who espouses a philosopln ofhii^h expectations 
and "toui^h-hne" in educating ghetto children, touts her success in ^et- 
tini^ them to read two grades al)o\e national norms, seeinini^ to inipU 
diat inan\ others can do as well if'treated in a similar fiishion The daiii^er 
of accepting this ' ainone can do it" philosopln about acadcnnc achie\e- 
ment is that whilt* some chilciren im^ht succeed he\ond (Expectations, 
others, if pushed l)e\oiKl their current de\elopi cental stag(s might 
experience onl\ failure and frustration 

Di \c.Nt)si K -FhKsc lun i\ k 
Svhx Em ( VI ION 

While diaiinostic-prescriptixe special education max 0(casiouall\ in- 
chide some child-initiated actixitx, it is essentiallv ttMcher-directei' in- 
struction xvherein the teacher is m control of the prescrihed teachini^ 
This IS tht^ prexaleiit approach in earix childhood education for hand- 
icapped children Its popularitx may he due to tlu^ fact that it axoids 
ainhiiiuities In concentrating on discrete, achiexahlt* steps 

In this approach, testing is mterxvoxen xvith teaching First, children 
are tested to deteiimne their eligihilitx foi the program (\leisels, l9S5i 
Next, children screened into the program leceixe a diagnostic te^st that 
identifies skills on xvhich thex are deficient Tht^ teacher then directs the 
child in actixities that are intended to impioxe die deficient skills and 
that often do, to some extent After teaching, the child is tested again. 
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and ihv svqywMvv is rrpratnl (itMUMalK. in tins approaili. clnliluMi do 
not nntiutt' tluMr own aeti\itir.s 

E\pi*rit*ncr lias shown that rncoinaiiin^ humlirappiHl dnhlriMi to initi- 
ate thfir own actiMtifs fnables thfiii to (Ifvidop thfn stmi^ths as Wfll 
as to stuMijithfii thfir wfakncssfs As children de\idop thnr strengths. 
thf\ If am thf\ can do thni^s that thf\ want to do. so thf\ df\elop 
ffehii^s ot toinpftfncf and scdl-confidfntv 

Diapiostic tfsts catf^ori/e fhddrrn. sonu'tiiiu's niifairK. and tht* rt*- 
snhant trachniii stddoiii a)iiipk'tid\ ri^nio\fs childifii IVoin thi'ir dfsij^- 
natt'd catt'^orifs Thus, a child can he labeled carK in hic and find it 
difficult to escape from this association, even if the label is no longer 
relevant or was incorrect to be^iii with We l)elic\e that the use of 
dia>;iiostic categories in earl\ childhood special education should be 
iniiiiiiii/ed. perhaps limited to the sni^le cate^or\ of "elijiil)ilit\ for 
serMce. ' Michigan, lor example has such a cate^or\. called "prepriinarv 
impaired 

Tin: Cii sK!.!. Insiiii u* Apphou m 

The (Resell Institute of Human Dexelopiiieiit presents instead of a 
formal curriculum model, a set of ideas about child de\elopiiieiit and 
school leadiness Founded in 1950 1)\ colleagues of Arnold (iesell. the 
(iesell Institute has been acti\e in tiiimin^ public school peisonnel 
throughout die U S in child dexelopiiieiit. child ()bser\ atioii. and the 
screening ot \ouii^ children for school readiness (iesell bistitute tiain- 
111^ has often focused on the (iesell School Readiness Screen iiiii Assess- 
ment For some 25 [)ercent of cliildieii. the (iesell Institute expects such 
scieenin^ to lesult iii lecommendations that tlie\ postpone entr\ nito 
reuiilar kindergarten or fiist ^rade 1)\ a \ear 

\Mnle Aniohl (iesell s work is considered matnrationist. the (iesvdl 
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\mUU\iv to(la\ retopn/fs that tluldhood dt^vrlopinrnt iKpeiKK on vdrU 
cluldhood t \pt ruiKf a> well as on niaturacion Tins modern (Resell 
approach reco^ni/es school fadnre as rcsidtni^ cithci from placenu'nt of 
less-niatnic clnldrcn in grades ft)r which llicv are read) chronolo^icalh 
hut not developnu'ntall\ (Aniev (ollespie. 6c Strefl 1985) or froni a lack 
ot developinentalh appropriate learnniir experiences in the presch(M)l 
\ears, particularU anions c hildren wlu) h\e in po\ert\ A school district 
iisin^ this (Resell Institute appn)ach would ofler prekiuderi^arten pro- 
j^rains as well as transition prourains. either hefore kiiuler^arteu eiitr\ 
or between kindergarten and first ^rade 

Screening children for kinder^^arten readiness has become an issue in 
some school systems because educational "reform * has led to increased 
pressure from adinmistrators and parents to phice academic expectations 
on kmder^artners Noted child development expert Daxid Elkmd (1986. 
1987) has argued persuasixely that children are harmed l)y such pres- 
sure, both m education and m American stKietx as a whole While 
teclmoloj^ical acUancenients Iiave ^iven xouii^ cbildreii access to more 
inforiiiation than ever before, technology has not c* an^ed the wa\ 
xouii^ children relate to the world Froebel's idea of a "cliild s garden" in 
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which fiw year-olils play is just as vahd today as it was in the early 18(K)s. 
The (H^sell Institute speaks for the earlv childh(K)d field when it tells 
public school educators that most five-year-olds are not ready for acii- 
(U'niic kindergartens and that deielopmeutal kindergartens should ser\e 
all children, not just those judged to l)e ill -prepared for academic 
kindergartens 

The child s dcvclupmental a^v, nut chnmolo^^ical «^e. shotdd he the 
hasis for his or hvr ^radv placcnwtit and other decisions affecting, the 
individu(d educatiomd program The Gesell Institute has put this prin- 
ciple into practice hy using the Gesell School Readiness Screening As- 
sessment to identify the developmental ages of children, although the 
measure has not yet been psychoinetncalU validated It is particularly 
important that tlu* instrument demonstrate predictive icdidity — a high 
percentage of correct plac^Mnents and a low percentage of incorrect 
placements in the populations for which it is used Until the instru- 
ments validity and reliability are thus documented, the (^esel! Institute 
recoiraiends that it not be used for placement decisions, except on a 
clihical basis itnd in combination with m for mat ion from parents, 
teachers, and other assessment pmcedures (see Meisels, 1987) 

Postponing school entry a year or spending a year in a transition 
classroom could help achieve a better match between developmental 
status and grade placement for some children Such a match may be 
especially important in the elementary grades becau.se of the prevalence 
of teacher directed instruction But if child-initiated learning were motC 
prevalent in elementary schools, appropriate grade placement would be 
less of an issue 

Tin: MoNiLssoHi MiMiioi) 

file educational method formulated by Maria Montessori in the earl\ 
I9()<)s IS one ol the oldest foimal curiiculuin models ni earb' childhood 
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education It is a cliild-tt»Pten»d approach that accq)t> the >pecial char- 
acteristics of the developing child and places great faith in children's 
potential ParticularK during the past thrt^e decades, the Montessori 
approach has appealed to American families who could aflord the prnate 
sch(X)ls where it has been pnnided. More recentU. returning to the 
conditions n which Maria Montessori onginalK developed the curricu- 
lum, some Montessori programs ha\e focused on children m less 
fortunate circumstances 

The learning acti\ities m Montessori programs are child-initiated and 
de\elopinentall\ appropriate. The Montessori materials, howe\er. to 
some extent control the child's learning 1)\ being self-teaching and self- 
correcting Montessori cylinder bl(K'ks. for example, fit together in onl\ 
one way. After initial presentation, the materials can be ustnl in an open- 
ended fashion Thus, teachers encourage discovery and understanding 
within the limits of the materials Mutual respect, of teacher for child 
and of children for one another, is an important part of the Montessori 
method, implicit m this mutual respect is the development of an under- 
standing of the perspectives of others The Montessori method tApects 
the child to become a good worker and encourages independent acti\it> 
by children Collaborative acti\it\ among children is not introduced 
until the age of five 

The Montessori curriculum has a solid tradition, an emphasis on 
child-initiated actnity. and a sensitivitv to child de\elopment It is a 
worldwide movement however, and there is great \ariation in teathei 
backgrounds and mter|)retation of curriculum principles AnothtT prob- 
lem is the lack of longitudinal research on the t^ffects of Montessori 
programs The Montessori curricuhiin. idealU implemented. deser\cs 
to be subjected to rigorous scientific e\aluatioii and longitudinal 
research 
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Madt'lnu' HiiiittTs effort to translate lustnictioiial tluH)r\ into practice 
has gamed great popularity among educators m recent years (e.g , 
Hunter, 1967a, 19671)). For the most part, her approach is compatible 
with liigli'({uality earl\' childhood education, as evidenced by her em- 
phasis on motivation and inuking learning attractive to children, ber 
emphasis on |>ositive reinforcement, her blending of guided practice and 
independent practice. However, Hunter's approach ties each learning 
activity to a specific behavioral objective that is identified beforehand by 
the teacher, whereas the approach we rea)imiieiid encourages children 
to initiate their own learning activities, with teachers identifying the 
learning patterns to be facilitated within these activities. The early 
childhood teacher we envision, while having potential objectives in 
iiiiiid, acts on these objectives in die context of cliild-initiated activities 
and behaviors. Hunter s approach resembles the Montessori approach in 
that both empliasi/e a structured teacher-presentation with a specific 
learning objective, and both permit this to be followed by a variety of 
foriiiA of practice, including cliild-initiated activities, to niasur 
the objective 
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The KfVective- Schools iiiovenieiit has been one ol the strongest recent 
eflorts to reform elementary schools, particularlv those serving children 
living III poverty This research-based iiioveineiit was born ol the belief 
that the school plavs a critical role in helping poor children become "at 
least as well prepared in basic sc hool skills as the children of the middle 
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class * iKdiiionds, 1979, p 2S) Vt t, as \()u well know, the search lor wa\ s 
to niipnne the school achie\eiiieiit of piM)r cliiKlreii has been Irustial- 
u\\l The lannK backjironnd factois that iiillueiice student learnniji can- 
not easiK he chari^ed, and educational lactois that could he chanj^ed — 
raisniii: teacher salaries. luiMnji more lihrarv hooks, oi constructinii new 
school hiiildiims (Piirkev 6c Smith, 19S3) — ha\e been found to hear 
little relationship to achie\ement 

However. I)\ e\aimmnii the schools v here poor children coiisistentlv 
produced Injili aclne\einent test stores, the KHectiXv -Schools research 
has identified characteristics that these selu>')ls share OI 13 factors of 
school eflectneness identified in a conipieliensi\e literature re\iew 
(Pnrke> 6c Smith. 19831 3 are clearK consistent with our criteiia foi 
j^ood earl\ childlioml education — instructional leadership, curriculum 
artici lation and orj;ani/ation. and parental m\oKeiiient and sup|X)rt. 
Anothei 3 factois tan meet our »Mrl\ childluuKl proi^rani criteria with 
appropriate interpretation — iiia\inii/tHl hMrnini: time, ch^r i^oals and 
(.H)nini()nK shart^d lii^h e\pt^ct itions. and order and discipline In the 
follow inji parajiraphs. we a)iisider how these 6 KfKvti\e-Scliools factors 
relate to the tjood earU childhood practices we lia\e identified in this 
hookh^t More important. howt^\er, these factors can ser\e as piidelines 
for \ou in estahhshinj; efFtTtive proj^rams for all the students m xour 
school 'The remaming 7 factors relate to scli(M)hwide functioninii, in 
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which an t»arl> chilclh(X)(l proj^ram might phi\ a part, and are not (hs- 
ciissed further here, Thev are sch(K)l-site nianageinent, staff stahiht\, 
school wide staff (le\elopment» sch(K)Kvide recognition of ac»ideinic suc- 
cess, (hstrict support, collaborative planning and collegial relationships^ 
ami sense of coniinuiiity ) 

Effecti' ?-Schools research shows that the principal's in^iructional 
leadership \s of utmost importance. This should extend to your un- 
stinting support for adopting the goals and procedures of a child de- 
velopment curriculum in your early childhood program. Just as the 
etfectne i^leinentary school needs curriculum articuKition and organiza- 
tion, so iioes gof^u early childhwxl education One common elen.ent in 
both programs is respect for children s developmental levels You should 
therefore expect young children to master appropriate early childhcKxI 
thinking skills, just as you expect children in the primary grades to 
master the basic academic and thinking skills appropriate to children of 
their age 

Effective-Schools research has identified parental involvement and 
support as a major factor in student achievement. You should therefore 
help parents increase their understanding of their child s learning and 
development in the ct)nte\t of your earl> childhood program and of vour 
elementary program 

Effective-Schools research focuses on improving academic achieve- 
ment. You therefore should understand why g(K)d earU chddh(K)d edu- 
cation, although it will contiil)ute to higher academic achievement in 
the long run, does not have the short-term goal of improving academic 
achievement in the basic skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic You 
should be able to explain to others that the f(Kus of earl\ childhood 
learning is on physical activities and s|M)ken language rather than on 
abstract activities and written syml)ols If the overall goals of your ele- 
mentars school are broadened to include this type of earl\ childlux^d 
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It'ariuii^. tlu' c ritt^ria for an t»tti»cti\r Nchool can readiK hv it -nittTprt^tecl 
to incliule hi^h-qjality tMrly clnltlhood education 

Effective-Schools research has found that maximized learning time, 
with classes free from disruptions and distractions, contributes to im- 
proved academic achievement. Some nii^ht ii>e this fiiuling to push for 
more teacher-directed instruction rather than for child- initiated learmnjj 
acti\it\ in an earl\ c hildhood program You should therefore he able to 
explain that child-initiated learning activity is the t\pe of learning time 
that should he maximized for \oung children and that it is through such 
learning that \oung children develop the knowledge, sk lis. and disposi- 
tions that lead to later academic success. Your goal, then, is to maximize 
the time devoted to child-iintiated learning activities in \our earlv child- 
luK)d program, just as you maxiini/e learning time in later grades. 

Effective- Schools research points to the importance of clear goals 
and high expectations for work and achievement that are shared by the 
sljff and students. Effective sc1uk>1s have a distinct climate of attitudes, 
behaviors, and values oriented towards successf ul teaching and learning. 
You shouH therefore be able to e:. plain how such a climate is appropriate 
to early childhood education as well, if the goals and expectations are 
developmentally appropriate -^ud center on child-initiated learning 
activities. You must understand that children who imtiate their own 
learning activities wiM develop the sense of personal efficacy and owner- 
ship of learning thai results from such shared goals and expectations, By 
holding children responsible for their own wo^k, retjuiring account- 
ability, and giving them the chance to exercise power, your teachers are 
communicating that children are expected to succeed and that the abil- 
ity to do so is under their a)ntrol You must realize that children who 
attend g(K)d early childhood programs will have many op|x>rt unities to 
initiate their own activities and to take responsibility for completing 
them, by emphasizing the studtMit's emerging decision-making and 
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probltMn-soUing abilities, a child ilev(»lopnuMit cunKuhiin will prq)are 
chiKlrtMi not only for the academic demands of eleinentarx and hi^h 
school hut also for the denidiuls of their future carwrs 

Effective- Schools research has found that order and discipline in 
effective schools result from clear, reasonable rules, fairly and consis- 
tently enforced, and that such orderliness not only can reduce behavior 
problems that interfere with learning but also can promote feelings of 
pride and responsibility within the school community. Such disciphnary 
technujues can work with younger children as well as with older cnil- 
dren This finding ina\ encourage some persons to push for rules that are 
too restrictive foi \oiing children and will lead to unnecessary discipline 
pro!) le MIS, You therefore should he able to explain t* t a good early 
childhood classroom is characteri/ed by the hum of individuals engaged 
in purposeful activities, much like adults at a party or in an office. 
Sometimes one person may he talking, but often there may be main 
conversations around the room Nevertheless, it is understood that e\eii 
at the early childlio )cl level, the standard rules of politeness apply and 
are clearly and, when necessary, itsserti\ely communicated to children 



Early childhood education — as practiced in the nations diild care 
centers and homes, and in Head Start, prekindergarttMi, and kinder- 
garten programs — is not merely the transmission to young minds of the 
concepts of numbers, letters, sluq^es, and colors It is our first public 
statement of the values we wish to pass on to our cliddreii, W'e say that 
we value personal iiiitiati\e, collal)orati\e problem solving, and toler- 
ance and respect for others. These, tluMi, are the \ ahies that should he 
evident in e\ery setting where vouiig children spend their time and 
have the opportunity to create their own futures 
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Appendix A 



The Hich/Sccpe Perry 
Presc:h(K)l Study 



The High/Scope Foundation's Perry Preschool stiid> has investigated 
program effects beyond schoohng and found them to occur in diverse 
areas of early adult life (Berrueta-Clement et al., 1984) During their 
school years, children who had attended the Perry Preschool program 
experienced greater success in school than did the control group — 
better intellectual performance at school entry, fewer years spent in 
special education classes, and better attitudes towards school (Schwein- 
hart & Weikart, 1980). At age nineteen, program participants were bet- 
ter off than the control group in a variety of ways. As shown in the 
compari:»ons of the preschool and no-preschool groups in Figure 2, the 
program apparently increased the percentage of participants who were 

• Literate (61 percent versus 38 percent) 

• Enrolled in postsecondary education (38 percent versus 21 
percent) 

• Employed (50 |)erceiit versus 32 percent) 

The program apparently reduced the percentage of participants who 
were 

• Classified as mentally retarded (15 ptTcent versus 35 percent) 

• School dropouts (33 percent versus 51 percent) 

• On welfare (18 percent versus 32 percent) 

• Arrested (31 percent versus 51 percent) 
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Hk.h/Scopk Pehhv Pkks( H(H)L Sti m A(.k-19 Findin(;s 



Preschool Group I No-Preschool Group 




15% 35% 33% 51% 31% 51% Wo 32% 61% 38% 5Cy»/o 32% 38% 21% 
Mentally School Ever On Ulerale Employed College/ 

Retarded Dropouts Arrested Welfare Voc School 



NOTE. All group differences are statistx;atly significani w\Xh a probability of less than 05 (1 out of 20) 
of occumng by chance 

The Perry study had an experimental group of 58 children who parti- 
cipated in the earl\ childh(K)d development program and a control group 
o* 65 children who had no earl\ childhood program. These children 
were selected for the study at age three or four on the basis of their 
parents' low educational and (Kcupational status, their family si/e. and 
their low scores on the Stanford-Bmet Intelligence Test Pairs of chil- 
dren matched on IQ, famiK' socioeconomic status, and gender were- split 
between the two groups, so that the groups were \ irtually identical on a 
host of demographic characteristics 

The Perry Preschool program used the High/Scope Curriculum 
(Hohmaiiii et al , 1979). an educational approach based on Piaget's niter- 
actional theory of child development. Most children attended the pro- 
gram for two years at ages three and four The classroom program was in 
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sfNsion t\\v mornings a wvvk lor svwu niontliN of the \tar. vvitli home 
MsitN In a ttMC'lu r once a week Because it was a new. cxperiniental 
program, classroom groups had about 25 children and 4 teachers, for a 
teacher-clnid ratio of* about 1 to 6 

(i(K)d early childhood development programs for poor children can be 
an excellent investment for taxpayers, according to the cost -benefit 
analysis of the FtTry Preschool program antl its long-term ettects In a 
hook titled Iniistinfi in Our Children, the Committee for Econonnc 
l)e\elopinent. an organisation of leading business e\c»cuti\es and educa- 
tors, suininarued the analysis in this wa\ 

H we tAaiiuiie the* Perr\ Prcsclvw)] program for its in\estnuMit retinn 
and coiut^rl all costs and hcncJits into ciinenl \ahics l)aseii on a 3 
IH^rcent real ratr of interest, one \eai of tlu* program is an evlraordi- 
narv economic hn\ It vvonld i)e liaid to imagine* tiiat siK'ietv could 
find a highc^r vield ior a dollar of investment than that found m 
prt\school programs for its at-risk child r(Mi (ComniitltH* for Kconomic 
DevelopiiKMit, 1985. p 44) 

The total financial bt^nefits to taxpayers of the prescluM)l program 
effects (in constant 1981 dollars (hscounted at 3 percent annualK) were 
about $28.(KX) per participant, about six times the si/e of the annual 
program operation cost of $5,(KH) per participant For each program 
ixirticipaiit, taxpayers saved about $5.(XX) that would have been spent for 
special education programs, $3,(KX). for crime, and $16,(KX). for welfare 
assistance Additional postsecondary education added costs of about 
$1,(XX) per participant But because of hichmmhI lifetime earnings (based 
(»n more years of scbool completed), the a\erage participant was e\- 
ix^cted to pa\ $5, (XX) moie in taxes. 

One year oftbe Perrv Preschool program, at about $5.(XX) per child, 
cost about the same as one year m a special education classrtMnn, It cost 
considerablv less than one year of a college education It cost onU a 
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fraction of tin* tost t)i imprisoning a criunnal foi a \tMi During its 
optTation, the Pern program was a no\d program under (le\elopnuMit 
without e\traordinar\ contern for cost-efTicuMie\ It was actiialK rela- 
t!\e!\ e\pensi\c for a preschool program, because it nianitained a 
ttMchtT-chihl ratio of 1 to 6. The same kind of program has demonstrated 
e(|uall\ good resnhs with a teacher-child ratio of 1 to <S (SchwtMiihart et 
ul , 1986^ and has appeared to l)e as w(»ll-run with a ratio of 1 to 10 With 
such ratios, one \ear of the program wouhl cost onl\ S3,(XK) to $4,(XK) 
per child 
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National Information Sources on 
Early Childfiood Programs 



Bank Street College of Education 
Public School Early Childhood Study 
Anne Mitchell, Project Director 
610 West 112th Street 
New York, N i 10025 
(212) 663-7200 

Children's Defense Fund 
Helen Blank, Child Care Director 
122 C Street, NW 
Washington. DC 20001 
(202) G28-8787 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary & Fiirly (.nilclh<KKl Kducatiou 

Lillian Katz, Executive Director 

University of Illinois A Urbina-Chanipaign 

805 W Pennsylvania Aven\. j 

Urbana, IL 61801 

(217) 3:3-1386 
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Hi^h/Scope Educational Research Fouiidatioii 
David P Weikdrt, President 
600 North River Street 
Ypsilanti, MI 48198 
(313) 485-2000 

National Association tor the Education of Younj^ Chd Jreii 

Barbara Wilier, Director of Information Service 

1834 Connecticut Avenue> N\V 

'Vashington, DC 20009 

(800, 424-2460 or (202) 232-8777 

National Association of State Boards of Education 

Early Childhood Project 

Tom Schultz, Project Director 

701 N, Fairfax Street. Suite 340 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

(703) 684-4(XX) 

National BlaCi C^hild Development Institute 
Evelyn M(H)re, Executive Director 
1463 Rhode Island Avenue, NW 
Wu.hmgton, DC 20005 
(202) 387-1281 

National Conference of State Lepslaturcs 
Child CauVEarly Education Project 
Cate Soniiier Staff Associate 
1050 17th Street, Suite 21(K) 
Denver, CO 80265 
(303) 623-7800 
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Rklatkd Hk;ii/Sc:c)FK 

Pi BLICATIONS AND SfHVICKS 

Hmh/Sc'oiH» Fr»ns 
Hnih'Stopt* blducational Research Fouiulation 
6(K) North Ri\erStieet 
Ypsilanti. Ml 48198 
(313) 4H5-2(KK) 



NEVVSL ITERS 

liiflh/^icopc R('Sourt(\ pubhshetl {hiec tmu*s/\r.n. thar^t^ 
Extensions, newsletttT of the Hi^h/Scope ('urniuliini. 6 issues/\ear. $30 

POLICY PAPERS 

No 7 Shaping tlw Future for Earlif Childhood Pro^ianis. $10 
No 6 Prekmder(iarfen Programs in Vrhan Sihools. $5 
No 5 A)/iri/ Options for Preschool Pro'^rmns, S5 
No 4 The Preschool (Ui^dlen^e, $5 

No 3 {hudittf in Karhf Chddhood Pro^tams Four Perspeetnes, ^U) 

\o 2 The Pern/ Pre.sehool Profiram and Its Ijnm,-Tenn Benefits A 
Bmejit-Cost Antdif.sis^ $15 

No 1 Earhj Childhood Det ch)fmetit Ptoiirams m the Eighties The 
Xatiomd Picture $5 
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RESEARCH 

Changed Lives. The Effects of the Pernj Preschool Pro^iram on Youths 
Through A^^e 19, $15 

Child Observation Record and Child Assessment Record Manual, $8 

Consequences of Three Preschool Curriculum Models Throufih 
Afie 15, $5 

Follow Through Forces for Change in the Pnmary Schools, $5 

CURRICULUM 

Young Children in Actwn, $25 

Study Guule to Younfi Children in Action, $10 

ELEMENTARY SERIES, $42 for set 

The Dudij Rouiine, $8 

Room Arrangement and Matenals, $8 

Planntnfi hy Teachers, $8 

Wtitinfi and Readin^i, $8 

The Daily Routii e. Small-Croup Tunes, $8 
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LearninfJi, Thnm^h Const ruction, $8 

Learning Through Sewing and Pattern Design. $8 

Children as Music Makers. $8 

ALDIOVISLAL MEDIA 

Lessons That Uist What Makes a Cmood Earhj Childhood Program, 
12-minute videotape, $35 

Preschool. A Program That Works, 15-minutr films trip. $35 
TRAINING 

High/Scope workshops and programs are now being offered for admin- 
istrators, teachers, and teacher- trainers ni cities throughout the United 
States. Contact the High/Scope Foundation s Office of Development h 
Services today at 313/48,>2(XX) for information on training in your area, 
Ask about cosponsorship opportunities. 




Lawrence J. Schweinhart 




has been a staff member of the 
High/Scope Educational Re- 
search Foundation in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, since 1975. He directs 
High/Scope's Voices for Children 
Project, an effort funded by 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to develop and disseminate 
research-based information on 
early childhood programs With 



Dr. David P. Weikart, High/Scope's president, Schweinhart di- 
rects High/Scope's Perry Preschool study and Preschool Curricu- 
lum Comparison study. 

Dr. Schweinhart has written numerous articles, policy papers, 
and research monographs on the long-term effects of high-quality 
early childhood programs and speaks frequently on this subject 
throughout the U.S. to interested groups and individuals. He has 
taught early childhood courses at the High/Scx>pe Foundation, 
the University of Missouri at Columbia, and Indiana Universitv at 
Bloomington, from which he received a Ph.D, in Education in 
1975, specializing in the development and education of young 
children. He has also been an elementary sch(H)l teacher. 
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